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LAKE GEORGE. 


BY DONN PIATT. 


I LINGER sadly, loth to say adieu 
To that which of me forms so sweet a part; 
The crystal waters, and the mountains blue, 
Are mirrored deeply in my heart of heart, 
And lake and mountains, rocks and wooded streams, 
Now pass from pleasant seeing to my world of dreams, 


Upon the lofty wooded mount I stand, 
Where erst of old the simple huntsman stood, 
I see about me far and wide expand 
The scenes of lake and mountains, isles and wood ; 
Like him I linger, loth te break the spell, 
That lives in one sad word, and vainly says farewell. 


How like vast giants in-their deep repose I stood by lakes where peaks do pierce the Sky, 
These mountains rest beneath the autumn day ; Snow-clad, and grand in rocky solitudes, 
From early morn until the evening’s close I saw the homes where round them living lie 
The dreamy shadows on their summits play ; Tradition-haunted tales of love and feuds ; 
While in the distance dim they catch the hue Sweet human gossip chased the gloom so drear, 
Of heavens, and melt in cloudland’s deepest tint of blue. And gave to what was grand humanity more dear. 
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They had no beauty like to thine, Lake George, 
Where all that’s grand, with all that’s sweet, entwine ; 
I see thy fairy isles, while down each gorge 
The birch and maple tint the gloomy pine ; 
The mountain sides are forests wide and deep, 
Where song birds nestle, and the eagles scream and sweep. 


And all is wild, as in that early day 
The nations found a highway on thy shore, 
And meeting, battled for a world’s wide sway ; 
Thy mountains wakened to the mouthing roar 
Of deadly cannon, while from out each glen 
Came back the doubled thunder to the strife of men. 


And all is wild, as when the solemn mind 
Of Cooper told its tale of savage war ; 
One were not startled in the wood to find 
The sage Mohican, or wild Iroquois, 
The dusky shadows of those shadowy things 
That will survive our life, in men’s imaginings. 


Ah! lovely lake, how do I long to dwell 
In humble quiet on thy fairy shore, 

With rod and books, and those I love so well, 
Forgetting and forgot, live ever more, 

To float upon thy water’s peaceful sheen 

Where love is life and life a poet’s happy dream. 





It may not be, for I am doomed to fight 
Where the arena calls for deadly strife, 
Facing the throng, to win, like Ishmelite, 
A heritage of hate—a dreary life— 
Beloved by few, misunderstood by all, 
Where wit seems wantonness and impulse is but gall. 


Earth carries daylight in the heart of night, 
Swinging its glare amid eternal gloom ; 
So in our hearts we nurse our own delight, 
Nor measure aught by others’ hope or doom ; 
We are not what we seem to each, and yet 
We haste to try and punish, with no vain regret. 


But why, in scenes like these, make weak complaint, 
Array our little ills, and fight them o’er? 
When life is like the shadows, swift and faint, 
That dim these waters and are seen no more. 
Eternal hills are here, the flower and stream, 
Themselves survive the race that pass as in a dream. 


Now dies apace the golden autumn day, 
Now steal the ghostly shadows from the glen, 
The stars are gathering in their glad array, 
And stillness falls upon the haunts of men ; 
Earth parts from me, and closing on my view, 
Back to the busy worldI go. Fair lake, adieu! 





GRAY’S 


In this day of multitudinous books there is peculiar 
refreshment in the consideration of one author who did 
not care to write, and who, if the impulse seized him, 
limited it to a few lines, and spent any superabundant 
and troublesome energy in polishing and repolishing 
till each word represented the utmost thought of which 
it was capable. Since the day when the final revision 
was bestowed upon ‘‘ Gray’s Elegy,” every form of criti- 
cism has been passed upon it. It has been declared a bor- 
rowed poem, certain critics long ago asserting that the 
first line was stolen from Dante, and the whole.in con- 
ception and general tfeatment founded on an early 
Italian poem. Dr. Johnson, whose tendencies Macau- 
lay has summed up incisively in the words, ‘‘ the char- 
acteristic peculiarity of his intellect was the union of 
great powers with low prejudices,”’ let these prejudices 
have fullest sway in his life of Gray, in which he quib- 
bled and carped and hesitated at any admission of 
power in his subject. He showers unpleasant epithets 
with a persistency that finally seems malicious. 

Gray is ‘“‘a barren rascal ;”’ ‘‘a mechanical poet,”’ 
filled with ‘‘ fantastic foppery ;”’ and he adds, ‘‘he was 
dull everywhere. He was dull in a new way and this 
made many people think him great.”’ 

For the many who rest their knowledge of Gray upon 
this old and familiar life, it is worth while to quote the 
summary of an able critic, made some years ago in the 
North American Review, as to the causes of this curious 
obtuseness on the part of Johnson: ‘‘ Though the poet 
was a contemporary of the,eritic—being born seven 
years later, and dying thirteen years earlier—he was 
never affiliated with the literary coterie of the great 
dictator, never bowed to his authority. He had, more- 


over, a certain ambition to be considered not as a pro- 
fessed author, but rather as a gentleman studying only 
For these reasons, if for no 


for his own amusement. 





ELEGY. 


others, he could claim neither mercy nor sympathy at 
the hands of his critic. But he was at the same time a 
Cambridge man, while Johnson thought with and for 
Oxford, clinging to its traditions with unusual ardor, 
and keeping alive its petty jealousies with all the rancor 
of the strongest partisan. Gray was liberal and catho- 
lic in his views of the Church, and not at all given to 
priestcraft or superstition ; but Johnson believed in the 
Cock-lane ghost, and was a Churchman of the stamp of 
Laud. Gray was a ‘vile Whig,’ while John- 
son worshipped Charles the Martyr, and fully believed 
in ‘the right divine of kings to govern wrong.’ Gray 
travelled and studied history ; Johnson thought that 
nothing was learned by travel and had no patience with 
history. 

‘* A trip in the Hampstead stage he placed on a par 
with the tour of Europe ; he believed, with Sir Robert 
Walpole, that all history is false, and would have sym- 
pathized with D’ Alembert in his wish that all record of 
past transactions could be blotted out. Besides, Gray 
was nice in his tastes, refined in his manners, and select 
in his friendships ; Johnson—a boor in manner and a 
sloven in habits—railed at all delicacy as pure affecta- 
tion. There was the same contrast in their studies as 
in their manners. Gray's researches were not only ex- 
tensive, but exhaustive, never leaving his subject till it 
was thoroughly mastered in every part. There was 
nothing whatever of the sciolist about him. Johnson 
was comparatively a smatterer in learning. He had 
no profound knowledge on any subject. He confessed 
that he seldom or never read a book through. Instudy, 
not only his precept but his practice was to follow the 
whim of the moment—fortifying himself with the au- 
thority of Shakspeare : 


‘No profit grows where is no pleasure ta’en. 
In brief, sir, study what you most affect.’ 
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Between minds so different there a : with any real desire to exhibit any- 
could be but little sympathy.”’ ; R gee SS thing but the degree of their intimacy ; 
Without pausing to notice the ee SS a state of things common to more than 
manifest injustice to Johnson, ‘Sa one biographer in this enlightened cen- 
whose character, trainnmg and areas = a tury, and a proof that they, as well as 
circumstances: made him pre- af a hee ES : well as kings, are mortal. 
cisely what he was, and much — Walpole and Richard West, the 
more than our critic admits, it : - poet, were school-fellows with Gray, 
may safely be said that Gray’s & Bs. 
mental habits are all outlined in 
the quotation just given. 
The delicate, sickly child, the 
surviving one out of twelve who 
died in infancy, grew into the 
studious, fastidious and delicate 
boy, averse to exercise, reserved 
to an extreme degree, and living 
chiefly in his books and in the 
friendship of a few to whom he 
attached himself with the same 
fervor that he felt to the end. 
The true story of his life has 
been told by Mr. Gosse in the 
‘* English Men of Letters ”’ series 
more connectedly as well as more 
sympathetically than ever before, 
Mason, his first biographer, being 
too filled with his own import- 
ance as the friend and executor 
of such a poet, to do the work 


‘(HE BREEZY CALL OF INCENSE- 
BREATHING MORN.”’ 


the intimacy with the former 
bringing about the Continental 
tour, which was the first great 
pleasure and solace of a life that 

at twenty-five had practically 
settled into the groove of middle 
age. In this groove he lived a 
life of gentle melancholy, hardly 
deep enough ordinarily to deserve 
such characterization, though at 
times becoming a profound de- 
pression. For the most part 
though he was more than content 
with life as it arranged itself for 
him. He had learned the secret 
of content, and in letters to his 
nearest friends it finds one and 
another phrasing: ‘‘To find one’s 
‘““HOW JOCUND DID THEY DRIVE THEIR TEAM AFIELD.” self business is the great art of 
life.?* ‘‘ To be employed is to be 





GRAY’S ELEGY. 
has since been bestowed upon it. 
The beautiful edition which fur- 
nishes the motive of the present 
paper® has its own recommenda- 
tions to public favor, and represents 
some of the choicest work of our 
now famous American wood en- 
graving. The less pretentious 
‘“‘Harry Fenn” edition from 
Roberts Bros. has almost equal 
claim to notice, but, and there is 
no doubt, that other admiring 
generations will give their own 
rendering of the immortal poem, 
every line of which is itself a 
picture. In the countless exposi- 
tions of its beauties, still going on, 
one turns to the old story which 
still remains a more powerful tri- 
bute than any modern analysis has 
ever given, and which, old as it is, 
may well be repeated here, in the 
words of Lord Mahon, who writes 
of that floating down the river to 
the Heights of Abraham where 
Wolfe fell : 


“WHERE THROUGH THE LONG- 
DRAWN AISLE AND FRET- 
TED VAULT, 
THE PEALING ANTHEM SWELLS 
THE NOTE OF PRAISE. 





happy.” ‘The 
secret of happiness 
is to be constantly 
employed,”’ 

To tinker his verses, if such 
word be allowed, was one of the 
many occupations that filled his 
days, and he had worked assidu- 
ously on the Elegy long before the 
thought of printing it had come 
to his mind. Eight years were 
given to this assiduous polish, and 
eight more might have been added, 
had not a copy of the poem slipped 
through Walpole’s fingers into the 
hands of the proprietors of a peri- 
odical called ‘‘The Magazine of 
Magazines.’’ It was necessary that 
its appearance in this periodical 
should be forestalled. Walpole 
hurried through its publication in 
book form, and it came out a few 
days before the magazine copy. 
** Its paper was coarse ; its pages 
were seven ; the attractions of its 
frontispiece were scythes and hour- 
glasses, skulls and marrow-bones ; 
and its price was sixpence.”’ 

The publishers who, moved by a 
common impulse, have sent out 
this season three separate editions 
of the poem, might well reproduce 
this antipode of everything that 


‘*FOR THEM NO MORE THE BLAZING HEARTH SHALL BURN.”’ 


* AN ELEGY WRITTEN IN A Cou 


¥ CHURCHYARD. By Thomas Gray. The Artists’ Edition. 
4to, pp. 47, $3.00; J. B. Lippincott & Co,, Philadelphia. . 
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“Swiftly but silently did the boats fall down with the 
tide, unobserved by the enemy’s sentinels at their posts 
along the shore. Of the soldiers on board, how eagerly 
must each heart have throbbed at the coming conflict ! 
How intensely must every eye have contemplated the dark 
outline, as it lay pencilled upon the midnight sky, and as 
every moment it grew closer and clearer, of the hostile 
heights! Not a word was spoken—not a sound heard, 
beyond the rippling of the stream. Wolfe alone—thus 





tradition has told us—repeated in a low voice to the other 
officers in his boat, those beautiful stanzas with which a 
country churchyard inspired the Muse of Gray. One no- 
ble line— 
‘The paths of glory lead but to the grave,’ 
must have seemed at such a moment fraught with mourn- 
ful meaning. At the close of the recitation, Wolfe added, 
‘Now, gentlemen, I would rather be the author of that 
poem than take Quebec.’ ”’ 
HELEN CAMPBELL. 





TENANTS OF AN OLD FARM. 


BY HENRY C. McCOOK. 


CHAPTER V. 
MOTHS AT THE FIRESIDE. 

‘* THERE is a peculiar pleasure in the hearth when 
the first autumnal frosts call for fires. That is, if one 
has an open grate or an old-fashioned fireplace. Modern 
stoves and furnaces have burned all the poetry out of 
the songs and traditions of the ‘ fireside.’ 


iron and Crane. Behold us, then, the entire Highwood 
family, seated before the first fire of the season, rejoicing 
in its genial light and warmth. The specimens gathered 
in the morning walk are laid upon a table, together 
with divers books of reference. The mistress, the 
schoolma’am and myself have seats at the table ; Hugh 
Bond, the farmer, sits at the chimney side ; at his feet 


SPHINX QUINQUE-MACULATA. 


“It requires a more vivid imagination than ordinary 
mortals are blessed with to throw the charm of ‘ingle- 
side,’ and all that, around a hole in the wall covered 
by an iron filagree gate through whose perforations a 
hot air-blast is puffing. As to stoves, if we except the 
good old ‘Franklin,’ and all of that ilk, there is 
nothing to be said about or for them save that they do 
‘keep us warm.’ ”’ 

So the mistress discoursed as Dan piled up the hick- 
ory-wood upon the great back-log already smoldering 
upon the sitting-room hearth. In the general repairs 
which the old farmhouse had undergone this room was 
preserved from the intrusion of a coal-grate, and its cav- 
ernous depth dedicated to the ancient Lar of the And- 


sits his youngest boy, Harry, and opposite him are his 
son Joe, a stout lad of seventeen, and his daughter 
Jenny, a young woman of nineteen, who is established 
at Highwood as one of our handmaids. Old Dan, some- 
what more modestly, sits on a cricket at the side of the 
door that opens into the kitchen. 

In the days of Farmer Townes -the room in which 
we sit was the “living-room”? of the family, the 
kitchen serving for dining-room as well. We have made 
the best of the builder’s plans, and converted it into a 
dining and sitting-room jointly and severally. A snug 
and comfortable place it is, too, with its great wood fire 
roaring in the chimney ! 

We are a democratic company, observe, and why 
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request an invitation was carried to the whole domestic 
company to join the evening conversation. All ac- 
cepted very heartily excepting Sarah, a middle-aged 
woman, childless and a ‘‘ grass-widow,’”’ who declared 
that she ‘‘didn’t see no use in any sich nonsense.” 
Nevertheless, as she sat in the shadows beside the 
kitchen-stove she cast many surreptitious looks through 
the open door upon the group at the table, and kept 
@ wide-open ear turned in the same direction. 

“‘Suppose you begin the conversation,” said Abby, 
** by telling us the use of these cocoons. What ends do 
they serve in nature ?”’ 

‘* Very good. I will answer by first asking Bond a 
question : What is the use of the straw coverings which 
you were wrapping around the rose-bushes this morn- 
ing ?”’ 

** Why, sir,’ replied Hugh, smiling at such an ap- 
parently simple question, ‘“‘that’s plain enough. It 
saves the bushes from the frost.’’ 

‘*But surely the frost gets through the straw at last, 
and the bushes must be quite as cold during winter as 
the outside atmosphere ?”’ 

‘“Y-a-a-s,’? Hugh returned ; ‘‘ but then the straw kind 
o’ tempers it, too. You see, the cold works in gradual 
like, and allows the plant to git used to it.’ Besides that, 
I’ve been told that the bushes ‘sweat’ jist like ani- 
mals, and the heavy straw swathing keeps in that 
naterel warmth. Still, I don’t know ’bout that. I 
reckon the rabbits has somethin’ to do with the busi- 
ness, too ; leastways, I take pretty good care to wrap 
the lower parts a leetle closter. But, to tell the truth, 
sir, I never thought much about the why and wherefore. 











CECROPIA COCOON. 


not ? for we are gathered for the study of natural sci- 
ence, and science knows no caste; besides, it is the 
good wife’s doing, and came about in this wise : 

The advent of the master and schoolma’am, as they 
entered the gate after their morning walk, with hands 
full of divers specimens and others fluttering from the 
master’s hatband, had created quite a sensation at 
Highwood. It was midday, the dinner-hour on an Ameri- 
can farm, a custom come of descent doubtless from the 
European “ dejuner,’’ with which meal, at least, both in 
character and time, as now served upon the Continent, 
it precisely corresponds. The entire household was 
therefore on the premises, and were all on the alert to 
know what such strange procedure might portend. 
Dan shook his head significantly, and evidently consid- 
ered it a natural outcropping of my malady. Sarah, 
the cook, thought that ‘‘ yarbs ”’ for medicine might be 
at the bottom of the business, until Hugh explained that 
something more than plants had been carried home. 
He had a faint glimmer of the facts, for some one had 
told him that his “boss used to be a great bug- 
hunter.’”? Joe, Jenny and their little brother Harry, a 
bright twelve-year-old boy, with that strong sympathy j 
with nature which marks young people, were full of fg 
curiosity which (with Harry especially) overflowed ina | 
very freshet of questions. The mistress had noted all ‘ 
these things as she moved back and forth, and at her CECROPIA COCOON—PARTLY DISSECTED. 
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THE POTATO WORM—(LARVA OF 8S. QUINQUE-MACULATA). 


‘I puts a coat on the tender bushes pretty much as I 
puts one on myself.” 

‘‘ Well, Hugh, you have given a good enough starting 
point for my answer. The cocoons, like the straw 
wraps, temper the rapid changes in the atmosphere. 
A long, steady winter seems to be less destructive to 
the inclosed pupa than a very changeable one of a lower 
average temperature. Hence the value, in a change- 
able climate, of such enswathments as help to graduate 
the weather variations. Here, now, is this Cecropia 
cocoon. I strip aside the leafy covering, and expose 
a stiff, parchment-like case, as waterproof as a rubber- 
coat. Inside, you see an egg-shaped object, completely 





PUPA OF POTATO MOTH. 


(Fig. 1) covered with a thick blanketing of flossy silk. 
This silk overlays a second parchment case, which I 
cut away, and come to the baby moth, tucked in its 
cradle, sound asleep. This is what we call the »upa. 
There it is!” 

The whole party had eagerly watched the progress of 
the scissors as I dissected the cocoon, and the young 
people had become so much interested that they left 
their seats at the fireside, and approached the table. 

‘*Dear me!” said the mistress, laughing, ‘that 
quite equals the care which German mothers show their 
babies in winter. I have seen them lying upon a fea- 
ther bed, and another bed of eider down or feathers 
laid upon them as a covering. Their rosy, little fat 
faces peeped out of their knit woolen caps, and showed 
pink and chubby like a premium peach in a bunch of 
cotton.”’ 

‘*IT wonder,” said Abby, “if the Indian mothers 
didn’t get their style of wrapping up their papooses 
from the Cecropia moth ? ” 

‘““Whoknows ? Dame Nature has given many a good 
hint to men, and the squaws might have gone further 
and fared worse. But, to proceed with our lesson. Here 
is one of Harry’s contributions. He dug it out of the 


potato-field for me this afternoon. I didn’t 
give him the name of the baby insect, or I fear 
that he would not have been so friendly to- 
ward the ‘poor wee thing,’ for it is an old 
acquaintance—‘‘ the potato worm.”’ 

‘* Hi!” cried Dan, sitting bolt upright on 
his cricket, ‘‘ doan’ mean ter say, Mars May- 
fiel’, dat dat’s de nas’y big green catumpill’r 
*t eats de tater wines ? Taint nothin’ like it, 
shore ! ”” 

‘*'Yes, Dan, this is the potato-worm, the 
tomato-worm, or the tobacco-worm, just as 
you choose to.call it. You all know it—a large 
green caterpillar, with a kind of thorn on the 
tail, and oblique, whitish stripes on the side of 
the body. it grows to the thickness of the 
fore-finger, and the length of three inches or 
more. It comes to its full size from the mid- 
dle of August to the first of September, then 
crawls down the stem of the plant, and buries 
itself in the ground. There, in a few days, it 
throws off its caterpillar skin, and becomes 
this bright brown crysalis.’’ 

‘“*TIf you pleas, Mars Mayfiel’,’’ interrupted Dan, 
‘““whar’s de ’coon? Dat’s no ’coon at all; I ’speck 
Harry’s done shucked it, and I ’d like powerful well to 
know all ’bout dat tater-worm.”’ 

“IT didn’t, neither!’’ answered Harry, warming, 
““That’s all there was of it; Mr. Mayfield stood by 
while I dug, and knows it ’s so.”’ 

“Quite true, Harry; but, Dan, can you tell why 
Bond don’t wrap up the roots of his bushes in straw, 
as well as the branches ? ”’ 
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‘*“ Why,” Mars Mayfiel’, ‘‘’v course de ground keeps 
de roots warm widout de straw.”’ 

‘** Precisely ; and so it is'with this crysalis. As the 
larva goes into the ground, to ‘transform,’ as we say, 
instead of hanging on the tree like this Cecropia, it has 
less need of the protection of a cocoon. Although we 
shall see by-and-by, that crysalids can get on quite well, 
even when hanging naked on the trees. 

‘* But look at this,’’ said Abby, pointing to the long, 
stem-like appendage at one end of the crysalis. ‘*‘ Your 
crysalis must have been suspended to the trees at some 
time, for here is the very stem by which it hung, just 
like those of the Polyphemus and Cynthia moths.”’ 
Thereupon she handed the object to the mistress, who 
examined it carefully. 

‘* Why, father,’? she remarked, ‘‘I fear that Abby 
has caught you napping this time.” 

‘* That is right,’ Lanswered. ‘I am glad that your 
minds are alert and not disposed to take too much 
without question. Let the ecrysalis pass around the 
circle, and then I will show you the imago or perfect 
insect. Here is our potato-worm full fledged. A fine, 
large moth it is, you see. It has dropped its humble 
name now and is known as Sphinx quinque-maculata, 
or, in plain English, the Five-spotted Sphinx.”’ 

‘* Well, well,”’ said the mistress, a little impatiently, 
‘What has that to do with this ‘stem’ that we were 
talking about ?” 

‘** Patience, my dear, I am coming to that; but I 
want you, first, to see the insect’s tongue. Come, Abby, 
you have the box ; do you see the tongue ?”” 

**Not I! and it’s not to be seen, for the back of the 
moth is toward us.”’ 

‘* Then let the others try.” 

All studied the picture and came to the same con- 
clusion—no tongue was to be seen. 

‘*T must put spectacles on your eyes, I find. You see 
this long, delicate, curled organ rising out of the head— 
this is the insect’s tongue.”’ 

“* That the tongue ?”’ 

‘* The tongue ?”? 

‘* The tongue !”’ 

So the query and exclamation ran from one to an- 
other, or, rather, rose from all in chorus. 

‘*Yes,’’ I answered, ‘‘ that is the tongue, and Madam 
Sphynx certainly can’t complain of its brevity. Here, 
now, is where your ‘stem’ comes in. The long, slen- 
der object which you mistook for the cord by which a 
cocoon hangs is a tongue-case. It is bent over, as you 
see, from the head so as to touch the breast only at the 
end, causing the crysalis somewhat to resemble a 
pitcher.”’ 

“Ho, ho, ho!?? All eyes were turned upon Dan, 
who was rocking back and forth upon his stool, strug- 
gling with a fit of laughter. Soon the entire group was 
laughing in pure sympathy, for no one had suspected 
the cause of Dan’s mirth. 

** Beg pardon, Mis’ Mayfiel’,”’ he said, at length. 
done forgot my manners, dat’s a fac’; but it come over 
me so sudden ! I’se jes’ thinkin’ that ef all de long- 
tongued folkses could git dat kin’ uva spectakle-case 
to stow away dar tongues in, ’t would be mighty 
handy round our kitchen o’ nights! Dar’s Sarey Ann, 
now, ’’—— 

An outbreak of hearty laughter interrupted Dan’s 
remarks, the point of which every one appreciated ; for, 
with all her excellencies, our cook carried a sharp 
tongue, and was prone to use it freely, as Dan had more 
than once complained, upon ‘‘ de kitchen folks.”’ 

‘Dan Davis,” cried a wrathful voice from out the 
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shadows of the kitchen, ‘‘ you ’d better curl up a rod or 
two of your own tongue, I reckon.” 

Dan hitched his cricket around, half rose, and looked 
into the kitchen. ‘‘’Fore goodness, Sarey Ann, I neb- 
ber sposed you’s a lestenin’ to our nonsenses ’bout the 
bugs. Hiden! You’ve been keepin de lef’ year open 
all de time ?”’ 

**Sit down, Dan,’ I said. ‘‘I’ll intercede for you 
with Sarah, although you certainly deserve a little 
tongue-lashing this time. Let us get back to our crys- 
alis. It remains in the ground through the winter, 
below the reach of frost, and in the following spring the 
crysalis-skin bursts open, the large moth crawls out of 
it, comes to the surface of the ground, and, mounting 
upon some neighboring plant, waits until the approach 
of evening invites it to expand its untried wings and 
fly in search of food, which it sucks from the flowers by 
means of its tongue. The tongue can be unrolled to 
the length of five or six inches, but, when not in use, is 
coiled like a watch-spring, and is almost entirely con- 
cealed between two large and thick feelers, under the 
head. The moth measures across the wings about five 
inches; is of a gray color, variegated with blackish 
lines and bands, and on each side of the body there are 
five round, or rectangular, orange-colored spots encir- 
cled with black. These are the markings that have 
given it the name of the Five-spotted Sphinx.”’ 

‘* Why should it be called a sphinx at all ?’’ asked 
Abby. 

‘* The larva, when disturbed, has the habit of raising 
its head aloft and curving several of the first segments 
of the body. The fancied resemblance of this atti- 
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tude to the Egyptian Sphinx has suggested its scientific 
name.”’ 

‘¢ That is very good,”’ said the mistress, ‘‘ very good, 
indeed, and I am sure that it will help me to remember 
what you have said. Is that what has been called a 
scientific use of the imagination? Ifso, I suppose we 
might complete the fancy, and think of the famous 
‘Riddle of the Sphinx,’ as the continually repeated 
question of the farmers, ‘What be them worms made 
for, anyhow ?’”’ 

‘“¢ Are not these large moths very rare insects ?”’ asked 
Abby. ‘‘I don’t remember ever to have seen one”’ 

‘*On the contrary, they are quite common,”’ I replied. 
“‘You will find them even within the city limits, where 
they feed on the Jimson (Jamestown) weed, which 
grows abundantly on vacant lots. But they are night 
feeders, keeping close under cover of the leaves and 
branches during the day, and only flying abroad.after 
nightfall, For this reason we rarely see them. You 
have seen the small species of moths fluttering around 
the lights on a summer evening, but the large spe- 
cies do not often venture through the windows. The 
fact is, there is a night-world of all sorts of crea- 
tures living close around us, little known by most men, 
and, indeed, their presence little suspected.”’ 

“It’s a mighty good thing,’? remarked Dan, ‘‘ dat 
dem mo’hvs doan fly inter de winders often.”? He 
placed his elbows on his knees, leaned forward, rested 
his chin upon his fists, shook his head oracularly, and 
assumed avery solemnair. ‘‘ No, it ain’t bes’, noways, 
to have too much to do wid dem critters. Dar was my 
brudder Wash, ’fore I cum up from ole Marylan’; de 
berry week ’fore he died one ob dese big mo’hvs flew inter 
de winder, flickered aroun’ de candle and ’fore we know’d 
brushed it right out. Dar we wur, all in the da’k ; an’, 
I tell you, a fearder set never was. I ’member dat 
night to dis day! We knowed we was warned, an’ 
dat some ’v us mus’ go. . But which ?—Good Lor’, dat 
was the question! Shore ’nough, a week arter dat, 
Wash was taken sick an’ died. He knowed he had to 
go wen he was tuk, an’ jis lay down and kin’ o’ faded 
out. No! It doan do to have too much to do wid dem 
mo’hvs. 

** An’ dat ain’t all,’’ continued the venerable servant, 
perceiving that we were all encouraging him to continue 
his discourse. ‘‘ Dat ain’t all, needer. Dar’s one ob 
dem mo’hvs dat goes flyin’ roun’ wid a reg’lar raw-head- 
and-bloody-bones on it, like de pirate flag ob Captain 
Kidd. Dey calls it de ‘ Death’s-Head Mohf,’ or some- 
thin’ like that—”’ 

‘* Did you ever see one, Dan ?” I asked, interrupting 
him. 

The old man started, spread his open palms upward, 
rolled his eyes, shook his head, and, with a voice that 
almost trembled with fear, replied : 

‘** See one, did you say ? Doan nebber ask dat ques- 
tion, Mars Mayfiel’, Ob course, I nebber did! De 
good Lor’ ’n mercy forbid dat! Amen. Why, it’s all 
aman’s life’s worth to see a Death’s-Head Mohf. Mor’ ’n 
dat ’’—here he lowered his voice to a deep whisper— 
‘*dey do say dat de good Lor’ He nebber made dat 
critter at all! De ebil sperrits—de berry ole debbil 
heself—’ceived de idee an’ fabricated dat ting in de 
darkest night ob de year. Doan tell me! Idoan want 
to see no sech doin’s. Doan you show me dem picters, 
needer. No good luck ’Il ebber come from paintin’ dem 
tings. How d’ ye suppose de man dat drawed ’em 
ebber libbed to do it widout some powerful conjurin’ 
and cahoots wid de ebil sperrits ? Dar ’s bad work about 
dem books, I’se afeard.”’ 


He pointed as he spoke to the work on natural his- 
tory that lay on the table, open at a page whereon 
several moths were figured. 

‘** An’ that’s as true as preachin’!”’ 

It was Sarah’s voice that broke the silence that fol- 
lowed Dan’s discourse, which found credulous hearers 
among a good majority of ourcompany. The cook had 
gradually hitched her chair nearer and nearer to the 
door, until, quite unable to withstand the fascination of 
Dan’s superstitious remarks, as he lowered his voice she 
rose from her seat and now stood in the doorway. Her 
face was flushed with excitement, was wrought up into 
an expression of terror, and as she spoke she stretched 
out her arms like a prophetess. 

‘*Dan never said truer words, though he isn’t over- 
stocked with sense, for that matter. There’s bad luck 
in them moths any way you take ’em. I never ’lowa 
caterpillar to git into the house, and I wouldn’t for the 
world. I tell you, I run for the broom quicker when I 
see one a-coming. Why, if it spins its nasty cocoon in 
the house it’s a sure sign that death ll come, and no 
tellin’ who ’ll be taken. If it gits in your clothes-press, 
or anywhere, and spins on your dress, it’s a certain 
warnin’ that you ’ll wear a shroud before the year’s out. 
I’ve heerd that often, and jest know it’s true. I don’t 
like all them things that Mr. Mayfield has brought into 
the house, an’ I told ’im so, too! There, I’ve said my 
say 1? 

Whereupon the good woman again retired to the 
shade of the kitchen-stove. 

I glanced around the circle, and observed that the 
countenances of my little audience showed varied emo- 
tions. A mingled expression of amusement and disap- 
probation sat upon the face of the mistress; evidently 
her ideas of domestic discipline had received somewhat 
of a shock. Abby could scarcely suppress the laughter 
that played around her lips. As for the rest, they 
looked perplexed and sober, and it was easily seen that 
the superstitions of Dan and Sarah had disturbed them. 
Of course, I could not let the matter pass without some 
explanation, and, as though divining my purpose, the 
mistress disposed of Sarah by sending her into the cellar 
for cider and apples. 

‘*'We have been very fortunate this evening,’’ I be- 
gan, ‘“‘in having living examples of the queer notions 
which many people have formed about these poor 
moths. Of course, they are mere superstitions, and 
very absurd. You needn’t shake your head, Dan, it is 
quite true; I shan’t try to straighten out such an old 
fellow as you, but we mus’n’t let these young people fall 
into any such foolish beliefs. In earlier times people 
knew so little about natural history, and were so filled 
with superstition generally, that they conceived all man- 
ner of ridiculous ideas of the living things around them, 
and their relations to man and his destiny. We have 
learned better now; we know these birds and beasts 
and creeping things quite well; for naturalists have 
studied their habits, and have interpreted, in a simple 
and natural way, many of the strange sounds and sights 
that filled our forefathers with awe. Let us dismiss all 
such idle fancies.” 

‘** But what is this story of Dan’s, about the Death’s- 
Head Moth,’ asked Abbey, ‘‘I have heard something 
of that kind before.”’ 5 

‘*Here is the insect,’ I answered, turning to a 
figure in the book before us, ‘‘ these white markings 
on a-dark thorax certainly have a striking resem- 
blance to a skull and cross-bones, and this has given the 
insect its name (Acherontia atropos); but, like all 
similar resemblances, it is simply one of the accidents 
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of Nature. It is a European moth, and Dan very ac- 
curately illustrates the feelings with which it was for- 
merly, and, indeed, is now regarded by many people. 
Latreille informs us that the sudden appearance of 
these insects in a certain district of France, while the 
people were suffering from an epidemic disease, was 
considered by many persons the cause of the visita- 
tion. There isa quaint superstition in England that the 
Death’s-Head Moth has been very common in White- 
hall ever since the ‘martyrdom’ of Charles I. 

‘*The insect is widely distributed. I have seen fine 


specimens from Germany, Africa and Asia in the col- 
lections of Mr. Titian Peele and the American Ento- 
mological Society. It is a fine insect, perhaps the 
largest in Europe, the spread of wing sometimes reach- 
ing six inches. The larva is enormously large, some- 
times five inches in length, and, like our Five-spotted 
Sphinx, feeds upon the potato-plant. The jessamine is 
also a favorite food-plant. But here is Sarah with 
sweet cider and apples, and I see that Jenny is bring- 
ing us some cake. Suppose we give ourselves a short 
recess, in order to enjoy the refreshment.”’ 
[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
EDWIN’S DUTY AS A NEPHEW. 

LiFE at ‘“‘ The Grove ’’ was of the medley character to 
have been expected in a great household conducted 
wholly without the domestic genius of woman. From 
top to bottom of the family scale everything was mas- 
culine ; and while a certain official system gave sufficient 
order to the routine business of public and private ser- 
vice, the social air of the establishment suggested 
rather a select East Indian hotel for gentlemen than a 
permanently concentrated home. Indeed, the primitive 
style of domestication yet prevalent in Kuchin, and his 
own hospitable spirit, constrained the Rajah to keep 
open his doors to all transient European visitors of his 
capital, whether from English man-of-war, or Singapore 
schooner ; so that the company gathering at table was 
often a true travelers’ mixture of ranks and characters. 
The combination of Governmental residence and judi- 
cial offices with this generous Bachelors’ Hall did not 
lessen the suggestion of exceptional, temporary abid- 
ance to guests having their first experiences there ; yet, 
withal, one soon found a peculiar charm in the generous 
freedom and gracious equality of the place, that grew 
more congenially homelike every day. 

Except in the few hours of the afternoon when the 
large central room was used for court-audience, no part 
of the great house outside of the Rajah’s library and 
dormitory, and the offices of his staff, had exclusion for 
friend or visitor. Everybody shared the privilege of 
roving, resting and associating as he chose. The long 
veranda was seldom without its chatting group, or scat- 
tered single figures ; in white linen and straw hats by 
morning, and in darker coats later on ; idly overlooking 
the river through cigar-smoke, or enjoying the shade of 
the hills at the warmer times of the day. Windows 
here and there looked in upon pairs conversing lazily 
over the Oriental equivalent of brandy-and-soda, or in- 
dividuals writing, reading, or luxuriously drowsing. 
No ceremony was exacted, save at breakfast and dinner 
in the main room ; when, with the Rajah at the head of 
the board, his principal latest guest on his right hand, 
and the staff and other guests ranging according to 
rank on either side, the admirably cooked, well-served 
meal was discussed with due conventional forms of 
etiquette. 

(Copyright 1883 by R. H. Newell. All rights reserved.) 
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This was the manner of life familiar to Colonel Daryl 
and his nephew in Sarawak, and, in sickness as in 
health, the younger man, at least, had found its seduc- 
tiveness very hard to be renounced. Belmore’s conva- 
lescence from his martial wound did not depend alone 
upon geniality of climate and youth’s recuperative 
buoyancy for its enjoyability. H. M.S. Driver, an- 
chored almost at the front door, assured to him the 
sympathetic and lively company of a number of young 
men in his own profession; his room was never neg- 
lected by his kind older friends of ‘‘ The Grove ;’’ the 
most devoted of uncles studied his every whim; and 
then there had been flattering messages of inquiry, and 
divers edible delicacies brought, from time to time, by 
Berner—not to mention Mr. Effingham’s several per- 
sonal calls. Thus the invalid Lieutenant progressed 
from couch to easy-chair, from the latter to walks on 
the veranda, and from those to a row on the river, 
without an incident to detract from the most luxurious 
delight of getting well again. 

But, one morning, at breakfast, his uncle, who had 
not seen him before since his betaking to boat early on 
the preceding evening, noticed that Edwin seemed unu- 
sually languid and abstracted. Others observed it, also ; 
and to them he made the excuse, that a little cold and a 
poor night’s rest were ‘“‘the matter with’? him. 
Colonel Daryl ventured no remark ; for he knew better 
than this, and suspected that some of the company 
knew as much. It was generally known that the young 
gentleman’s post-prandial excursion on the day before 
had been one of good-bye to his American friends, pre- 
fatory to his appointed departure with his uncle for 
Singapore, and the Colonel, at any rate, was perfectly 
aware of the circumstances which must have given him 
such an unrefreshed face for the breakfast-table. 

At the conclusion of the meal, upon pretence of let- 
ters to write, Belmore declined the usual sociable morn- 
ing walk and smoke, evaded Doctor Treacher’s friendly 
solicitude as to his pulse, and returned listlessly to his 
own chamber. Throwing himself heavily into the easy- 


chair by a window—there he saw that Colonel Daryl 
had followed him, and was seeking his eye with an ex- 
pression of questioning anxiety upon his own counten- 
ance. 

‘You do not feel ill, my boy ?” 

**Oh, no, Uncle Will. A little out of sorts ; that’s all.”’ 
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‘*¢ Did you have a bad night ?” 

‘“‘ Not much sleep. But never mind me, Uncle; I 
shall be all right presently.”’ 

*¢ Whom else in the whole world have I to mind but 
you, Edwin ?”’ said the Colonel, with an eloquent tremor 
in his voice. He took a chair beside that in which the 
young man was sitting, and, with a timidity of move- 
ment infinitely pathetic, placed a hand upon his neph- 
ew’senfevered brow. ‘‘ Whom else in the whole world 
have I to mind but you, Edwin ?”’ he repeated. 

‘*-You mind me very much more than I am worth,”’’ 
replied the nephew, smiling faintly, and shyly drawing 
back his head ; ‘‘ I’m ashamed to receive such perpet- 
ual indulgence and kindness from you, and only add to 
your cares and anxiety in return.”’ 

** Your affection and confidence, my dear boy, are all 
that I ask ; and those are surely mine.”’ 

“‘T should be ungrateful, indeed, if they were not, 
Uncle Will.”’ 

Sitting thus closely together, their respective coun- 
tenances informed by the same feeling, senior and junior 
resembled each other quite strongly enough to have been 
father and son. The invalid experience of the younger 
man, by banishing temporarily from his complexion its 
wonted purpureum lumen juvente, had assimilated his 
face more nearly to that of his Uncle; and now the 
heavier cast of mental dejection imitated the settled 
gravity, if not the sternness, of the older man’s expres- 
sion. In the darker brown hair of the senior an admix- 
ture of grey, and in the deeper blue of his eyes a colder 
gleam, preserved yet the unchangeable distinction be- 
tween rebounding youth and passively self-recording 
middle years ; but, for all, there was a certain general 
look about Belmore, at present, in which a critical ob- 
server might have detected a suggestive incipience of a 
maturer aspect ominously similar to his Uncle’s. 
Colonel Daryl saw his own likeness growing stronger 
before him, as he scrutinized the face half turned away 
against the high back of the easy-chair. He also per- 
ceived that the intentness of his regard disturbed the 
weakened nerves of the youth, and both relaxed his 
gaze and softly withdrew the caressing hand. 

‘* You took leave of the Effinghams last night,’’ the 
Colonel said, in an ordinary tone. 

‘* Yes ; I called, and we said good-bye,” was the an- 
swer, rather mechanically returned. 

‘** You saw all of them, I suppose ? ”? 

**Oh, yes ; even that little beggar of a Cherub was in 
the room. It must have been by an oversight that the 
Swiss butler did not appear in the group.”’ 

Not for an instant did the Colonel misapprehend the 
cause of this ironical touch. Pretending not to observe 
it, however, he went on: 

‘So much for being popular with a whole family. I 
can believe that you were very sorry, all around, at 
parting.”’ 

‘* I was less sorry, myself, than I had expected to be, 
I must say,’”’ returned the nephew, temper suddenly 
sparkling in his eyes. 

‘*Sorrow, like joy, always loses something by transi- 
tion from anticipation to reality,’”? his uncle rejoined, 
quickly, with the air of having heard nothing out of the 
commonplace. ‘* You and I have greatly admired this 
interesting foreign family, my boy, and felt grateful for 
their charming courtesies to us ; but, aijter all, they are 
foreigners ; not exactly our own kind: and it is natural 
that the crucial test of a final farewell should positively 
surprise ourselves by its revelation to us of the differ- 
ence between a reasoned sentiment and an instinctive 
feeling. For my own part, I never met a more thor- 


oughly admirable woman than Mrs. Effingham ; yet, in 
bidding her adieu, my regret was rather like what I 
should have felt in looking for the last time upon a sin- 
gularly sweet picture, than like what we should expect 
to feel in losing a cherished, familiar associate. With 
all their unstudied kindness of manner, the people of 
this family never bring themselves actually so near to 
you as the superficial seeming is; nor do you identify 
yourself so closely with them as your occasional sensi- 
bility of particular attraction might lead you to believe. 
When a test—such, for instance, as parting—arises, you 
are inclined to be angry with yourself for not being more 
deeply moved. I understand exactly the sensation you 
have described, Edwin; but must warn you that the 
natural excitement of the occasion probably deadened, 
or, at least, distracted, your sense of loss, somewhat, at 
the time ; and that you are likely to regret your Ameri- 
can friends—and particularly that lovely girl—far more 
acutely a week hence than you do now.”’ 

With the wisdom of a good moral surgeon, he deemed 
it best to probe boldly the wound to which he had ad- 
dressed himself, while yet it was new ; though, at the 
same time, observing a due caution of gradual penetra- 
tion to its more critical depths. He would watch the 
deepest pulse and be not altogether regardless of the 
mute wincing ; but as for the patient’s verbal signs— 
well, some of them, certainly, must be passed over quite 
unheedingly. 

That patient, however, did not appreciate the matter- 
of-course acceptance given to words by which he meant 
to express an unusual grievance, and protest against it. 

‘*T was not so sorry at the parting as I had expected 
to be,’’ said Belmore ; ‘‘ because I felt disappointed and 
angry at being suddenly treated with ceremony—and on 
such an occasion, too!—where I had always before 
found an unreserve almost as complete as though I be- 
longed to the family. It provoked me; but, all the 
same, I wish I’d never come back here from Bruni !”’ 

‘** They were not so ceremonious with you when you 
left them to risk your life ? ”’ 

“*T did not give them the chance then. There was an 
opportunity to say the good-byes that were hardest for 
me before the general leave-taking came.”’ 

** Ah, I see: it was hardest for you to bid farewell to 
Mrs. Effingham and her daughter; so you said your 
special parting words to them, individually, in advance 
of the usual family form of good speeding.”’ 

‘* Well—yes,”’ said the young man, hesitating wear- 
ily, ‘that was about it, I suppose.” 

‘*- You were not treated coldly last night ? ”’ 

‘Why, no, Uncle Will, not coldly—not at all coldly : 
everybody was kind. But—but—that ‘family form’ 
you speak of: it struck me as being especially adopted 
to keep me strictly to the flattest commonplaces, just 
when I was heartsick to be humored to the last degree.”’ 
With an impatient movement the speaker straightened 
in his chair, and glanced out towards the sunny veran- 
da, where two or three figures were passing at the mo- 
ment. 

‘*T take it for granted that there was some observ- 
ance of prescribed ceremony in your introduction to this 
family in Batavia,’’ hinted the Uncle, relapsed now into 
a wholly unemotional demeanor. 

‘¢Oh, that, of course.”’ ° 

‘Then, Edwin, I must reprove you for being both 
unreasonable and unjust in looking for so wide a differ- 
ence between the formal beginning of the acquaintance 
and its formal close.”’ 

The youth started and turned paler; but simply 
looked earnestly at his uncle, without speaking. 
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‘*You must bear in mind, my dear boy,’’ pursued 
that mentor, in the same even tone, “that people 
esteeming themselves as possessed of a certain unques- 
tionable social superiority, resort to ceremony with 
casual associates only at the beginning and the end of 
the association ; because, regarding those associates as 
casual only, it does not occur to them that any ceremo- 
nious forms can be requisite to deter them from the 
presumptuousness of fancying themselves eligible for a 
permanent intimacy. It is incumbent upon the well- 
bred to yield exact politeness to everybody; to resort 
to ceremony simply when others are justified in expect- 
ing it; and it is not politeness to a respectable passing 
acquaintance, to take final leave of him with an uncere- 
monious disregard of the considerate forms which had 
practically been his guarantee of temporary uncritical 
affiliation at his introduction. If, at the beginning of a 
steamer-voyage, I receive any stranger casually intro- 
duced to me with the form of respect due to an attested 
gentleman, I am bound, if he does not wittingly offend 
me, to forget no gentlemanly form in taking leave of 
him on our separation at the journey’s close. Other- 
wise, I indicate that he has given me some cause to 
hold him in less respect than at our first meeting. The 
Effinghams are too well bred to have shown you that 
slight.”’ 

A dazed expression came over Belmore’s counte- 
nance ; and a flush, too, as though he resented as much 
of the speech as he could clearly understand. 

*“‘T might fancy you were talking of some affable 
royal family condescending to a garrulous wayside 
peasant |’? he exclaimed, a little irritably. ‘‘Such in- 


sufferable assumption would be impossible to people 


like the Effinghams. I know nothing more of their 
social quality at home than you have told me, yourself ; 
but I am sure that not one of them knows what it is to 
have an arrogant sensation.”’ 

‘*No: not arrogant. They are too proud, my boy, 
to be either vain, or arrogant !’’ retorted the uncle, 
smiling at his simple-mindedness. ‘‘ So experienced 
and shrewd an observer as Doctor Hedland finds Mr. 
Effingham one of the most thorough aristocrats he has 
ever met. I have extracted from the Rajah and Mr. 
Williamson the substance of the American’s dinner- 
table essay on his country, that impressed the Doctor in 
this peculiar manner, and can see how it was calculated 
to make such an impression on such an acute mind. 

‘From my own not wholly pleasant recollections of 
the United States I am able to confirm the assertion, 
that affiliation with political party, there, is more pro- 
nouncedly a matter of social selection than in any other 
nation on the globe. In the Southern States of the 
Union, where slavery supplies the whole laboring class, 
and the indigents who are not slaves are contemned 
political nonentities—there is only one party for all 
times—that of the planting autocracy. In the three 
other great sections of the mighty republic there is, as 
practically, but one party of Gentlemen, as Mr. Effing- 
ham says, however it may transfer its inevitably decid- 
ing power from one scale of the national political bal- 
ance to the other, as one or the other alienates its moral 
and social sympathies. 

‘¢ A visitor having any just knowledge of the respect- 
ive social averages of the two immediate parties, can 
pick out of an ordinary American social assemblage, in 
ten minutes, the members of either organization. Both 
have wealthy, educated and morally unimpugnable 
affiliants: but there is always a certain permanent 
social superiority of personal suggestion, no less than 
an obviously higher intellectual quality, to distinguish 


the one affiliation from the other. I have heard stories 
of American sons and daughters being disinherited and 
disowned for marrying out of their political castes, and 
you can judge for yourself how easily they may have 
been true. 

‘*Doctor Hedland regards such a system as stimu- 
lative of an aristocratic spirit, equalling that which 
preceded the French Revolution. He infers—and I 
agree with him—that when a man like Mr. Effingham 
cites this system to prove that his country’s political 
destinies are ideally at the command of that country’s 
highest type of cultivated and refined Anglo-Saxon 
human nature ; with the implication that he, as a mat- 
ter of course, belongs to that type ; he illustrates about 
as much pride as it is pleasant to encounter in an in- 
dividual.”’ 

‘* But why are you explaining all this to me, Uncle 
Will ?’’ queried the younger man, looking more and 
more unhappy. ‘‘ What pride have the Effinghams 
ever shown to us, at any rate? What occasion have 
we ever given them to exhibit anything of the kind? I 
don’t believe that they-have a bit more than you and I. 
That long dinner-table speech was a kind of parliamen- 
tary device, I am sure, to suppress Dr. Hedland’s cross- 
grained catechising. Mr. Williamson thinks so, too. 
It is of little account to me, now, whether the Effing- 
hams think much or little of themselves ; but it seems 
to me impossible for people to be more free from every 
form of ostentation.”’’ 

‘*Ostentation ?’? repeated Colonel Daryl, raising his 
grizzled eyebrows. ‘*Oh, no! theirs is not the class to 
need that. It is a class distinctively unostentatious at 
home ; not the one, by any means, made notorious by 
phenomenal wealth and coveting titled foreign alliances ; 
and when you meet its representatives abroad, they 
are quietly dignified, finely educated, peculiarly well- 
dressed men and women, to whom the best English and 
Continental circles are opened as a matter of course, 
and who never dream of being less than the peers of 
the best who can entertain them.”’ 

“‘T had formed a different idea of Americans,” said 
Belmore, rather listless again. ‘‘ The newspapers of 
the United States which I have seen at Singapore and 
other ports, have a tone in speaking of social matters 
that seems as though society there must be different 
from ours.”’ 

“Your mistake is common to all Europeans who 
know the States only by that criterion,’’ answered his 
uncle. ‘‘ The proprietorships of American journalism 
rest almost wholly in the lower rank of the great mid- 
dle-class of society ; because that class, chiefly, origin- 
ates both of the principal political parties, and the 
newspapers are but subordinate political agencies. 
You might as well gauge the highest metropolitan 
society of England by the social tone of the average 
provincial Parliamentary committee. In no other great 
country of the, world are journalists and journalism so 
socially insignificant ; and as newsmongering is but a 
trade for a living, like any other, it may be that this 
limitation for it is the philosophically true one. 

‘At any rate, my dear boy, the American society 
of American newspapers is not the grade with which 
you and I have had todo. The American gentleman 


‘who holds himself as good, socially, as any European 


nobleman.of endless pedigree, has need to show an 
ancestry of only four or five educated and independ- 
ently-estated generations, and scorns to go back into any 
foreign genealogy for the guarantee of equality with the 
world’s highest that he deems sufficiently assured by 
his own proud nationality. Ifyou can understand the 
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commonest springs of human emotion, Edwin, you must 
perceive that an individual pride thus imperiously 
grounded in an assumed exceptional prerogative of na- 
ture, as it were, is the last to be safely mistaken for dem- 
ocratic insensibility.”’ 

The nephew, heavy-hearted and restless, did not yet 
perceive that all this unwonted avuncular expatiation in 
social philosophy was an artful drawing ofa net closerand 
closer about himself, so that when he did at last become 
aware of it he could struggle to but little effect. He 
had, however, a vague sense of something in it that 
gave to his parting with the American family a fateful 
meaning growing more significant to his apprehension 
every moment. 

‘“*T thought, Uncle, that Mrs. Effingham, particularly, 
gave no reason to you, at least, for considering the 
family a very haughty one,”’ he said, for want of stronger 
argument. 

‘* She is thoroughly a lady, by instinct as well as edu- 
cation, and would not stoop to the pretension that my 
past relations with a member of her family did not 
entitle me to her peculiar consideration. To have acted 
differently, would have been to give me an advantage 
of moral dignity over her, and those of her name, in 
the matter concerned.”’ 

*“*But Thad no past relations to make them all so 
freely kind to me,’’ urged Edwin. 

“You had only your own seeming as an educated, 
gentlemanly young man, in an honorable profession, 
and they relaxed to you as an agreeable fellow-traveler 
whose merely passing association called for no conven- 
tional formalities—nor precautions.”’ 

‘¢ Precautions |”? echoed the young man, his counte- 
nance changing as he began to catch at last the true 
drift of the talk. ; 

“That was my term,” replied the Colonel, with con- 
tinued cool precision. ‘‘ If you had been introduced to 
them at their home, with a prospect of any permanent 
association, they might have thought it necessary to put 
some precautionary restrictions, for instance, upon your 
attentions to their charming daughter. I dreaded, 
Edwin, that my too long indulgence of your disposition 
to make the most, here, of your. new friends, might be 
fraught with a cruel danger for you in that quarter. I 
can not express to you the relief I feel in knowing that 
you had too much manly English pride to fall into a 
folly whose fruit would have been sure disappointment 
and lifelong indignity.”’ 

Leaning back in the easy-chair, with hands clasped 
across his face, Belmore made no sign of a wish to speak. 
His uncle watched him, with a curious mixture of com- 
passion and satisfaction in his look, and went on :— 

‘* But as I am not disposed, myself, to leave any pos- 
sible implication of a lesser pride than that, for our- 
selves, behind us, I preluded your farewell call at the 
house with a special visit of my own, to request that 
you should be treated with the parting ceremony to 
which you have taken exception.”’ 

“You did that, Uncle ?”? exclaimed his nephew, 
aghast, starting to arise. 

‘“*IT did that,’ assented the Colonel, gently pushing 
him back into the seat,””—and I did it to spare you and 
myself the humiliation of seeing the same course inev- 
itably pursued, without our having had the advantage 
of dictating it for ourselves. ”’ 

‘*Then you have sacrificed me, if not another, also, 
to your own pride, sir !’’ was the fiercely passionate cry 
of the unhappy youth ; now sitting bolt upright, and 
facing his unwilling tormentor defiantly. 

‘That is a hot-blooded accusation not likely to be 


maintained by your cooler reflection, my poor boy,”’ 
said Colonel Daryl. 

‘* Uncle Will, forgive me,’’ pleaded Belmore, in quick 
revulsion of feeling ; ‘“‘I did not mean that.—But you 
surely misjudge Mr. and Mrs. Effingham, and have 
obliged them to do that which—now that I understand 
it all—is likely to break my heart.’’ 

‘“*T know them well, Edwin,’’ returned his Uncle, 
sternly emphasizing each word. ‘‘ To prove that I do, 
you shall be taken into my confidence as no less an exi- 
gency would make suitable to our respective years and 
relations. You see what I am:—a middle-aged old 
man, without ambition, settled home, or care for any of 
the prizes of life. You find me practically an aimless 
lingerer here, in this savage remoteness from my coun- 
try and all family ties ; making pretext of search after 
a mad runaway plunderer of papers, long since dead 
and turned to undistinguisable dust, though that is only 
a pretense of definite aim to save myself from the com- 
plete inanity of an unmanly despair! Unmanly it is 
—I know and avow it! But I am a broken man, Ed- 
win, and so have been for twenty heavy years. Even 
to your inexperienced youthful judgment I cannot be 
without indication of capacities for something far differ- 
ent from this. And have you ever guessed why I am 
what Iam? The secret shall be revealed to you in full 
now : my life was wrecked twenty years ago by the 
pride of Mrs. Effingham’s family.”’ 

“*T know,”’ assented the young man, inclining his 
head, sadly. 

‘* A part—not all,’ corrected the Colonel. ‘‘ It has 
been no slight humiliation for me, Nephew, to be re- 
garded by yourself and others as the moody and em- 
bittered, lifelong victim of a common sentimental 
disappointment. Has it never jarred with your gen- 
eral conception of my dominant traits, to see me 
enduring, rather than living, my life, apparently 
because a woman whom I had greatly admired in 
my youth could not be mine ?” 

‘*T may confess to you, Uncle, since you ask me, that 
I had suspected some more unusual cause for your un- 
likeness to other men of your energetic years, before 
you told me of your tender memory of a sister of Mrs, 
Effingham.”’ : 

“‘T am glad to be assured, my dear boy, that your 
partiality invests me with virile qualities of mind incon- 
gruous with such an effect from such acause only. You 
think that you are, yourself, a present sufferer from an 
adversity somewhat in the same line. I will not dis- 
guise from you, Edwin, that your feelings relative to 
Miss Effingham are perfectly well known to me ; nor do 
I underestimate the misery of hopelessness that this 
very conversation of ours is making the more immedi- 
ately poignant. But, believe me, you will everlive this 
trouble ; because its occasion has been merely the denial 
of an aspiration you were really not conscious of having 
definitely entertained until you saw that it was denied. 

“*So, too, if fortuitous circumstances had allowed 
your association with this lovely girl to reach the inev- 
itable decisive interposition of insuperable parental 
objection, your sore hurt, aggravated, albeit, by some 
humiliation—thank me for sparing you that !—would 
yet have been healed by time. Even had rejection 
been yours from the rosy lips you had fondly thought 
propitious to your dearest hopes, you would hive found 
an ultimately comfortiug reassurance even in the reflec- 
tion, that, perhaps, those same impetuous hopes had 
caused you to misinterpret the simply natural gracious- 
ness of amiable girlhood. 

‘** Love’s injuries, in man or woman, are repaired the 
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sooner for a consciousness that our own wilful misap- 
prehensions, and not the disdainful coquetries of others, 
have precipitated their infliction. Death itself, how- 
ever harrowing in time and circumstance, can not so 
wring the devoted heart bereaved, that years of manful 
courage and duty should not bring it final acknowledged 
compensation.”’ 

Colonel Daryl was now sitting with his body inclined 
slightly forward, a hand resting heavily on either knee, 
and his eyes downcast. After a short pause he went 
on, without change of attitude or look : 

‘‘No ordinarily sensitive human being, however 
youthful and elastic, is ever exactly the same in dis- 
position and character after an intentional, or a reck- 
less, deception of the deeper affections. Such experience 
impresses even volatile natures with an insidious lesser 
faith in the honest genuineness of average human char- 
acter, that coarsens the grain of all future passionate 
affinity, and more or less harshly distorts the finest 
natural rhythm of a life. The jilted man—or woman 
—is never so spontaneously good thereafter, and may 
even turn from good to bad. 

‘*You see, Edwin,’’ the Colonel continued, slowly 
raising his eyes once more to his nephew’s gravely 
attentive face,—‘‘I make every allowance for the de- 
scription of wound oftenest bewailed as the cruelest by 
poets and romancers. Its peculiar cruelty lies not in the 
mere disappointment of tenderness it involves,—for that 
might be bravely overlived—but in the irretrievable 
lowering it gives to every delicate proud instinct of self- 
respect. Yet there may be a wound even crueller to 
the loving heart than that ; a wound as terrible as Dis- 
honor, to a high nature, though not conventionally dis- 
honoring; a wound implying all the ineffaceable 
indignity of love’s betrayal, though without even the 
temporary relief of that just, revengeful rage and out- 
raged faith may make a retribution for its outward 
humiliation. That wound has been mine, Nephew ;— 
is mine now ; for twenty years have wrought no cure— 
and it was given by the only woman I ever loved.’’ 

Edwin Belmore gazed questioningly into the stern 
face, grown more eloquent to him than ever before of a 
profoundly rooted wrong. 

‘¢T hardly know that I understand you,”’’ he said. 

‘*- You have been told that I greatly admired a sister 
of Mrs. Effingham, in my youth, and that she died soon 
after my return with Doctor Hedland from the United 
States. It remains for you to be informed that Miss 
Dornton became my wife.” 

**Your wife !’’ ejaculated his nephew, starting elec- 
trically, and turning deathly pale. 

‘¢ For an hour—scarcely for one hour. And then, at 
the bidding of an imperious mother, she discarded me 
with contumely !°’ 

‘Can this—can this be so, Uncle ?”? exclaimed the 
young man, with half-incredulous wonder, his face now 
flushing hotly, while his uncle’s whitened. 

Leaning farther forward, Colonel Daryl impressively 
laid his right hand upon the youth’s nearer arm : 

‘¢ My nephew, I have been spurned by a wife; not 
for any offense as a husband, but because a proud 
mother had taught her so soon to repent ‘ bitterly ’— 
that was her own word !|—having given her hand to one 
so poor and lowly asa Daryl.” 

‘** My dear Uncle Will!’ cried Belmore, catching the 
extended hand between both of his own; his eyes 
flashing and nostrils dilating—‘‘ did those Americans 
dare to treat an English gentleman so infamously ?” 

The Colonel reflected his indignant look with a mo- 
mentary proud satisfaction. It was, however, an 


evanescent emotion: the old, drawn lines of gloomy 
thought came back to his face, as, with a parting 
pressure, he withdrew his hand, and continued: 

‘* You must not be unjust, my dear boy: the family- 
feeling in the matter had some justification, as you may 
judge from what I have yet to tell you. My chief 
acquaintance with Miss Dornton was in New York 
society, during a visit she was making at the home of 
friends in that city. Circumstances allowed us to see 
much of each other in a comparatively short period of 
time, as I visited, also, at the mansion where she was 
staying, and enjoyed the esteem of the family. The 
story shall be short for you, Edwin: we fell madly in 
love, and when the time for her return to her own 
suburban home approached, our common childish ter- 
ror of possible parental interference with our romance 
drove me to propose, and her to consent, that we should 
slip into a parsonage, at the close of an hour’s prome- 
nade, one day, and be married. A few hours later, my 
bride’s mother, alarmed at what she had heard of our 
frequent companionship, carried her back to her home ; 
being informed of the marriage, on the way. 

‘*'You may believe that I lost no time in following :— 
not for the purpose of any immediately peremptory de- 
monstration as the possessor of a husband’s legal 
authority, but to appeal solely to my young wife’s 
reciprocal Jove for the strongest plea we could unit- 
edly make for what we had so impulsively done. I 
expected, and realized that I deserved, the severest 
parental reprobation. I was even honest enough in my 
conscience to confess to myself, that the strongest 
family influence and legitimate control could be justi- 
fiably exerted against a claim I had so exceptionally 
established. What I depended upon, solely, for ulti- 
mate pardon and acceptance, was my wife’s unshaken 
confidence in my love and her own. We could bear 
temporary condemnation—even probationary separa- 
tion,—with that supreme plea for final justice. 

‘“*T saw Mrs. Dornton, and was not surprised, nor 
indignant, at her sternly haughty repulse ; but when 
my bride appeared, and, with face buried on her moth- 
er’s bosom, bitterly renounced me,—disregarded my 
every passionate appeal—as an honorable man I could 
do no less than release her at once from a pledge that 
had brought to me such crowning indignity |” 

** And that was the woman to whom your life has 
been a sacrifice |!’ said Edwin. 

‘¢She was constrained to it, irresistibly, by the will 
of a terrible mother,’ rejoined his Uncle; ‘“‘and paid 
the penalty with her soft young life! Purer, sweeter, 
more innocent, girlish soul never knew mortal tene- 
ment. But that mother—! She is dead, too; God 
forgive her! Her selfish idolatry of the child nearest 
to her proud heart might have been pardonable, even to 
me, had it taken any less sinister revenge, than to com- 
pel my degradation to the shame of a discarded hus- 
band by the lips of my own wife! ‘You can now under- 
stand, Edwin, the conciliating gentleness of a woman 
like Mrs. Effingham to you and myself. Her fine, just 
sense of the undeservedness of that shame, has instigat- 
ed her filial duty to this casual atonement, even at the 
peril of leading you, my poor boy, into a fatally delu- 
sive paradise.”’ 

Some indignant fire yet shone in the blue eyes of the 
young sailor, whose own pride felt a sharp sting from 
what he had heard. 

*‘Let us get away from this place, at once, Uncle 
Will!’ he exclaimed, impatiently ; leaving his chair, 
as by an impulse to begin preparation for such depar- 
ture on the instant. 
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‘“*That is the wise course for both of us,’’ returned 


Colonel Daryl, following towards the door. ‘‘Governor 
Bonham’s friendship must be taxed no further to ex- 
empt you from your duty on the Cressy, and I should 
have rejoined my command amonth ago. We will take 
the schooner for Singapore this very day. But, tell me, 
dear boy,”’—placing an arm across Edwin’s shoulders— 
‘*are you very unhappy ?”’ 

Edwin did not evade his gaze of anxious scrutiny, 
though there was a slight, suspicious twitching of his 
upper lip, as he bravely answered : 

“T think that I can learn to bear my cross, sir. 
Thanks to your watchful kindness, dear Uncle, it is the 
first I have ever known, and now that I fully under- 
stand what you have suffered, it shall be my effort not 
to impair the dignity of such an irreparable sorrow with 
the pettiness of my own broken illusions.”’ 

‘*Every heart knoweth its own bitterness,” said 
the Colonel, moodily shaking his head. ‘ Your trial 
is no light one; but stand it as resolutely as you can ; 
and trust to me for all the help that affection and 
sympathy can give. Now I must go and see about our 
schooner. We shall soon be out in the world again, 
together ; and more to each other, dear nephew, than 
ever before.”’ 

On being left to himself, Belmore sought temporary 
distraction in a needlessly hurried gathering of his va- 
rious scattered property, in the room where even sick- 
ness had not been without its dreamy pleasures for 
him. He was in the condition of one who, after a night 
of wearing, haunted fever, takes some energizing drug 
to arouse his deadened faculties, and finds in the forced 
stimulation only a kind of mechanical excitement, 
through all of which lingers vaguely yet, the weary 
heaviness of the fever’s course. The confidence re- 
posed in him by his Uncle had stirred his thoughts to a 
sympathetic and resentful activity, under which their 
foregoing dejection was in a measure forgotten ; but the 
reaction was too abrupt to be long sustained. Through 
every intervening diversity of emotion, the heartsick- 
ness of the preceding evening’s then scarcely definable 
disappointment came drearily back to him again, and 
the affronted pride of the Daryls did not suffice to with- 
hold from it the tribute of a sigh. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE DOCTOR HAS A PATIENT NOT COUNTED UPON. 

WITH no extraneous irritant to affect his mind, a man 
of Doctor Hedland’s temperament might have been en- 
viably contented in the village of Pa Jenna. A white 
skin, and the credit of belonging to the same nation 
with the invincible Tuan Besar of Kuchin, were, of 
themselves, qualifications to command from the unsophis- 
ticated Dyaks all the reverential deference and unques- 
tioning obedience due to a superior being. Individual 
force of intellect and the wide knowledge of human na- 
ture acquired by extensive travel, enabled the scientist 
to deepen this popular prepossession into an almost ab- 
ject personal subservience. From the half-civilized 
Orang-Kaya himself, down to the lisping child, every 
soul in the village revered and held him in unspeakable 
awe as a possessor of supernatural powers ; and his com- 
plete sway over the superstitious imaginations and child- 
ish fears of the untutored creatures could not be other- 
wise than grateful to his true Anglo-Saxon egotism. 
Even such familiar association with this simple people 
as he found consistent with convenience and good 
policy, had none of the disadvantages which would 
have been incident to colloquial intimacy with as great 
an inferiority of intelligence in his own land and tongue. 








’ Any continuous verbal freedom of an educated man 
with illiterate speakers of his native language tends, 
gradually to the depravity of his own lingual usages, 
and a corresponding relaxation in his habitual dignity 
of thought. And this msidious intellectual unrefine- 
ment is in proportion to the scarcely cognizant victims’ 
magnanimity of social instinct. If he is too generously 
considerate to make his humble associates perpetually 
conscious of their contrasting ignorance, he will wit- 
tingly adopt their own rude, careless forms of expres- 
sion, in ordinary conversation with them; and thus, 
unwittingly, contract meannesses of speech calculated 
to infect average silent thinking with the same coarse 
degeneracy. But with a foreign language as the me- 
dium of colloquy, and foreign customs to be familiarly 
tolerated, there are an inevitably natural guardedness of 
diction and a graduation of familiarity, whereby edu- 
cated mental habit is rather heightened than lowered. 
Thus, the English naturalist could affiliate domestically 
with a community of amiable barbarians, without de- 
preciation of his finest civilized intellectualities. 

Indeed there had been only too much danger, that 
the mental effects of such a life would be a quite insuf- 
ferable confirmation of the Doctor’s already sufficiently 
domineering intellectual arrogance. His scientific iso- 
lation; optional personal relations, and habituation to 
unquestioning submission, were not likely to soften his 
normally imperious dogmatism of spirit ; and a despotic 
terror to common minds he might really have become, 
but for the retributive humiliation invoked by the 
temerity of his own vaunting science. From the time 
when the idea had begun to grow upon Hedland, that 
the ape, Oshonsee, was an indisputable solution of 
Nature’s mightiest problem—a key incarnate to the 
whole profound system of creation—he lost more and 
more of his overbearing positiveness of self-assertion ; 
changing gradually from petulant impatience under 
any mention of his simian phenomenon, to a kind of 
desperately sullen doggedness of persistence in a 
theory that certainly exerted a most disconcerting 
influence upon himself. 

To theorize slashingly at one’s ease, from. the speci- 
mens and library of some great European museum of 
natural history, upon the fallacy of a special genesis for 
the so-called human species, is a light and airy literary 
amusement, in comparison with the sinister discom- 
posure of a conscientious naturalist forced to contem- 
plate a miserably living apparent integer of continuity 
between brute-like Man and man-like Brute. In the 
one case your dashing savant is in rather a more 
vain-gloriously complacent humor with himself over 
the learned ingenuities of reasoning wherefrom vast 
consternation may be expected for the ingenuous un- 
scientific herd; in the other, all the sophistries pos- 
sible to the mind of man can not prevent the human 
soul’s sinking aghast, in absolutely confronting some- 
thing at once Man and a Soulless being ! 

Doctor Hedland’s changes of moral aspect must be 
read by the light of these reflections, in order to be 
justly understood. The ape-man purchased by his 
gold from the dark Makota was surely, if slowly, per- 
verting him into that sordidly despiritualized mere me- 
chanic of reason,—a Godless thinker—one who took no 
cognizance of the cause of things beyond the last-as- 
certained point of its demonstration in tangible matter. 
He was not really yet aware of the extent of this per- 
version in himself, only feeling its desolating influence 
in the rapid decline of his every impulse of high-mind- 
edness, and a peevish disgust with all human aspir- 
ation. 
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The home of this materialistic philosopher has been 
described as elevated upon lofty piles of its own a short 
distance around one of the lateral bends of the common 
gallery, or veranda, of the uplifted village on the hill- 
side ; connecting with that veranda by a V-shaped 
bridge of bamboo. Near the farther end of the primi- 
tive footway last mentioned, upon one of the several 
oddly rattanned, but by no means uncomfortable home- 
made chairs of his earlier devising, our naturalist sat, 
puffing his pipe, one morning, with outstretched, slip- 
pered feet braced against the rude outer railing of the 
veranda. 

Day was far enough advanced for the village to be 
almost wholly deserted by its active out-of-door work- 
ers, or daily rovers abroad, both male and female. At 
any hour there was comparative retirement for him 
around his remote corner of the literal highway, where 
he now took the air, and neither human shape nor 
sound interrupted such abstract or concrete musings as 
gave involuntary time and measure to the pearly little 
clouds emitted at intervals from his bearded mouth, 
Overhead was an etherial canopy very similar in gen- 
ral texture to these same fragrant fumes of the cogita- 
tive weed—a misty fleece tempering the Equatorial sun 
to a demure coquetry with a veil of rain yet to be 
wrung-out—and the atmosphere around voluméd cool 
and aromatic with the breath of the nether river and 
the low-hanging odors of mountain woodlands. On the 
threshold of the detached house, across the quaint 
foot-bridge, cuddled ‘the wonderful ape; his knees 
drawn up, his elbows resting upon them, and his 
hands supporting jaws whence protruded a lighted 
pipe like unto his master’s. Attired, too, somewhat 
similarly to that master, in blouse and trousers of faded 
blue twilled cotton, only a Panama hat, or even a black 
silk skull-cap, was needed to make him a humiliating 
smaller parody of the sage on the tilted chair. 

And the Doctor, staring at nothing in particular, 
pondered over his latest discovery in what he was surer 
and surer must be this human parody’s province of rea- 
son. In exploring the lower apartment, or enclosure, 
formerly Oshonsee’s dormitory, for some small article 
astray, he had found, carefully concealed beneath the 
sleeping-mat of the mias, a number of pieces of written 
paper—parts of letters and rejected leaves of his scien- 
tific diary—which he had missed, from time to time. 
They were of no value; but to recover them thus 
argued that the purloiner must have feared detection 
in their conveyance. When he exhibted them to the 
culprit, the latter crouched chattering at his feet, in 
obvious deadly fear, exactly as when the pistol went off 
in the forest of Songi. When, after a moment’s silent 
conjecture, he placed the papers within the breast of 
his coat,—by way of experiment,—and spoke caress- 
ingly, the animal quickly recovered his natural de- 
meanor. From thenceforth, however, Oshonsee resisted 
with loud cries and desperate struggles, every effort to 
consign him to the lower apartment at night. The one 
spot where he chose to spend the dark hours thereafter 
was at the foot of his master’s couch, and there he was 
finally allowed to sleep. 

Now what process of unreasoning instinct could be 
imagined to account for it? Say that the creature pil- 
fered by mischievous instinct, and instinctively feared 
punishment upon discovery therein ; where was the in- 
stinctive sequence of the subsequent strange conduct ? 
Apparently there was a peculiar attraction in the bits 
of paper for the ape, and where they were he wished to 
be, also. 

In ascertaining finally that Oshonsee was a mias of 


Borneo ; from a region untraversed by Europeans until 
the English Rajah’s visit, the naturalist was obliged to 
relinquish all his theories of the experiences with Eng- 
lish-speaking hunters in Sumatra, which might have 
impressed upon the creature that terror of English 
sounds and aversion to anything like military accoutre- 
ment, so violently shown by him in his captivity. 
There was also a yet unsolved mystery in the episode 
of the harlequin-like assault on Mr. Dodge. Further- 
more, Oshonsee’s occasional vocal demonstrations were 
more like human inarticulate notes than the Doctor had 
cared thus far to assert in public, and the very ‘‘ cough- 
ing and pumping ”’ utterances from which the name had 
been made did not accord satisfactorily, to his ears, with 
those he had heard from the Simunjon miases. 

‘** Tuan Hedland, may I speak to you ?”’ 

Down went the slippered feet from the bamboo rail- 
ing, and around whisked the chair, as this voice at his 
shoulder recalled the Englishman from his confusing 
speculation. 

‘** Ah, is that you, Pa Jenna? I thought you started 
down the river long ago? What is it ?”’ 

‘‘T have waited for Sejugah to go first, with the 
young men, to look for trees they can climb tonight 
after honey. Tuan, you must beware of Sejugah |! 
His heart is black against you, since you made known 
that it was the head of a mias he brought as his trophy, 
when the maidens had laughed at his empty space in 
the ‘head-house.’ He is in disgrace with the village ; 
the girls and the children imitate the voice of the mias 
when he passes them; and some of my people tell me 
that he has sworn to do you harm if he can.” 

‘* Thank you for the warning, my good Orang-Kaya,”’ 
answered the naturalist, exhibiting no particular emo- 
tion. ‘'I shall not place the head-hunting youth’s own 
head in the ‘head-house’ unless he does more than 
swear. But, now that I think of it, Pa Jenna, can you 
tell me how Sejugah could find a mias to kill in such a 
place as the foot of Gunong Tubbang? I should not 
have believed the sly fellow’s tale, if I had not discov- 
ered that the head must have belonged to a different 
kind of mias from that of the Sadong and Simunjon.”’ 

‘* How should I know, Tuan ?”’ said the Dyak, un- 
easily, and with a marked change from his usual tone 
of unreserved confidence. ‘‘It was long before you 
came here.”’ 

‘*T see that you dv not wish to tell me,’’ went on the 
Doctor, indifferently. ‘‘ At the first convenient oppor- 
tunity I shall have Kalong row me up to the mouth of 
the Stabad, and I ’ll take a closer look at Tubbang, for 
myself. The mountain is so steep that I’ve never tried 
to climb it. Next time, however, climb it I will, you 
may be sure, and look for that cavern which the Rajah 
of Sarawak has told me exists there.’’ He scarcely be- 
lieved that the Orang-Kaya really possessed any trust- 
worthy information of the subject in question ; hence 
it was with no little surprise that he observed the hand- 
some barbarian’s increasing perturbation of manner. 

Pa Jenna approached him more closely, at the same 
time casting a quick, wary glance around. 

‘* Babi-outan—the wild wood-hog—might escape more 
easily the spears of Sakarra,”’ he said, in a low, hurried 
voice, ‘‘than Pa Jenna’s secret the all-wisdom of the 
Tuan sirani. It is true that Sejugah’s impious hand 
slew the Rana-Antu—the Spirit-Queen—of the sacred 
cavern of Gunong Tubbang. It is true that the mad 
boy closed up the mouth of the cavern, lest his crime 
against Jovata* should be known to our people. They 
believe that Rana-Antu closed it herself while she went 


* Dyak and Hindoo name for Deity. 
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a journey, and that her son, the Antu prince, keeps in 
it a watch for her return.”’ 

‘¢ And why have you not told me this before ?”’ asked 
the naturalist with angry eagerness. ‘*‘ Have you not 
known my.great wish to trace the mias head captured 
by Sejugah, to the body it was taken from? You have 
played the knave with me, Pa Jenna—with me, your 
niau—your blood-friend !”’ 

Abjectly hanging his own head at this accusation, 
the Orang-Kaya humbly replied : 

“Sejugah is the son of my father’s brother, Tuan 
Hedland. Vile as he is, I could not denounce him to 
death.”’ 

Doctor Hedland reflected a moment before rejoining : 

“That is some excuse. But now, Pa Jenna, you 
must conceal nothing more from me. You say that the 
‘ Antu’ prince is yet shut-up in the cave. Was he ever 
seen ?”” 

*¢ More than once, by Makota’s nakodaps, in their 
hunting, Tuan, before our great Rajah destroyed the 
rebels of Siniawin. His mother played with him on 
the mountain-side.”’ 

A swift, odd look darted at the yet huddled and 
smoking Oshonsee, was the Doctor’s first commentary ; 
then he gave his right knee a resounding slap, and arose 
so sharply from his chair that his Panama hat fell off 
and his very spectacles seemed to be jarred awry. 

‘¢ Enough, my good friend, enough !’’ he exclaimed, 
with an energetic waving motion of both hands, as in 
impulsive dismissal of one who could tell him no more. 

‘*T am beginning to see light now !—Makota’s follow- 
ers, you said ?—Ah, the black-faced rascal !—Go you, 
now, Pa Jenna; this makes me more your friend than 
ever.” 

‘* Tuan pardons me ?’’ queried the Dyak, not knowing 
whether to be reassured or alarmed at this—to him— 
incomprehensible outbreak. 

‘“*Yes. We shall never quarrel again.” 

“And Tuan Hedland will beware of the mad Seju- 
gah ?” 

“Trouble yourself not about that, Pa Jenna ; a Mal- 
acca cane, soundly laid on, is what the English sirani 
give to mischievous boys. Be off to your prahu, friend, 
that you may return by. nightfall.’’ 

With a gesture of mute submission the Orang-Kaya 
withdrew to the nearest ladder—opening in the veranda ; 
thence descending with practiced agility to the first of 
the series of slender bamboo rungs on the tall piles, 
and so on down to the jungled hillside and the water. 
‘Through intervals of the palm-leaves the naturalist saw 
him get into his prahu, and marked the departure of 
the boat in the direction of Leda Tanah. 

At this time the whole village had an aspect of com- 
plete desertion beyond the detached ‘ batang ”’ house, 
or bridged mansion, of our Englishman ; who, turning 
the corner around which his quarters lay, started upon 
his favorite frequent walk on the long aerial gallery 
there beginning its curious, deck-like prospective. The 
children, the old people and the sick kept closely within 
the windowless range of houses, now that the air was 
chilly and rain likely to fall; not even the hanging mats 
of the rude doorways being drawn aside. No human 
eye seemed to observe the meditative pedestrian, strid- 
ing thither and back, with hands linked behind him and 
head thoughtfully inclined ; no other living figure broke 
the stretch of his airy road along the tree-tops; no 
sounds came to his ears but those made by the swaying 
of the huge Nypa fronds and an occasional hoarse bird, 
or snarling wild dog, in the nearer hills, 

Pa Jenna’s crude legend of the mountain cave and 






its ‘‘antus’’ had set the Doctor’s head whirling in a 
train of new and not yet very coherent ideas. The 
mias’s head, so like Oshonsee’s, had, then, been taken 
from an animal not only of the Sarawak Valley, but-— 
more astounding yet—a cave-dweller! It was, indeed, 
the head of a female; and the legend told, also, of a 
young mias, that had been seen by Makota’s hunting- 
parties. What other could Oshonsee be than the off- 
spring of the slain ‘“‘ Rana-Antu,’”’ believed by the 
simple villagers to be shut up yet in the cave? <A wilder 
jumble of contradictions in natural history could not 
have been presented to the naturalist ; yet he never 
doubted for a moment that they were practical truths. 
If so, Oshonsee belonged to a species of hitherto un- 
heard-of cave-dwelling apes—was, in fact, farther ad- 
vanced into Human rank than the African Bushman, or 
the so frequently rumored Borneon Panam! How it 
had been possible for only a mother and child of such a 
race to appear in Sarawak, was one of those many mys- 
teries of missing links which Science coolly treats as of 
no particular consequence, when Theology occasionally 
retorts her lofty accusations of blind credulity. 

The peripatetic philosopher of the veranda was in 
full fever of this last distraction of his theorizing ; 
quite careless, if even conscious, that rain was begin- 
ning to patter around him ; when, chancing to glance 
down towards the river, at a turn of his walk, he beheld 
a strange canoe paddling gently to the village landing- 
place. It was apparently a youthful Chinaman who 
handled the paddle, standing outside of the peaked 
little cabin of matting usual to such native craft, and 
when the prow touched shore he was followed up the 
bank by a figure in flowing robes and a curious head- 
dress, coming from within the cabin mentioned. A 
suggestion of stealthiness in the general manner of the 
boat’s approach did not lessen the curiosity of the 
observer above, and he kept vigilant watch of the pro- 
gress of such unwonted intruders, between trees and 
through thicket, to the ladders. Up these they came 
with the same familiar and noiseless directness that 
had marked their first step ashore. 

Doctor Hedland was at but a short distance from the 
bridge to his own house when the strangers reached the 
veranda, and the Chinaman led the way thitherwards 
as immediately as though he and his fantastic com- 
panion were summoned to some urgent interview. 
The conical hat, long, braided queue, loose blue blouse 
and trousers of this individual, attracted but for a mo- 
ment the attention of the naturalist, who had recognized 
the more important personage in robes which he now 
knew to be those of an Arab moullah, or priest. The 
latter: a man of medium stature and wiry frame, with 
complexion dark almost as an African’s, a thickset 
graying beard, and the great beak of the sacred rhi- 
noceros hornbill fixed barbarously in the front of his 
dingy turban: made a gesture of deference as he drew 
near, and was the first to speak : 

‘¢ You are a hakim ?”’ 

‘* They ’d call me that in Stamboul, I suppose, as I 
have practiced the healing art,” replied the puzzled 
Doctor. 

‘“‘Tam Medlani, a priest, come from Patusen to con- 
sult the wisdom of Tuan Hedland in a private matter,” 
said the enigmatical figure, bowing again. 

Whatever this mode of address might mean, it. would 
not be hospitable to continue the conversation in the 
rain, and, with a wave of a hand towards the bridge, 
the Englishman indicated that he was to be followed to 
his house. At the docr he turned for 2 moment to 
inquire, with a glance at the mute Chinaman,— 
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‘“*Ts this youth your servant ?”’ 

‘*My friend,” was the terse answer. 

‘“*Ah!—To your mat, yonder, Oshonsee !— Enter, 
then.”’ 

The Arab involuntarily stared for a moment at the 
clothed ape, rising in their path and walking erect be- 
fore them into the room; but quickly recovered his 
composure of look, and gravely sank cross-legged upon 
a divan of mats hastily extemporized for him by his 
yet wondering host. The Chinaman remained stand- 
ing, though motioned to a chair, and then the Doctor 
himself took a seat. 

‘*So you come from Patusen,’’? began Hedland, 

‘‘where Pangeran Makota—”’ 

If he had been puzzled before by this incongruous 
visitation, he was now thoroughly startled at being in- 
terrupted by the sudden prostration of the Chinese 
youth at his feet, abjectly and with face downward. 

‘* Why, what absurdity is this ?’’ he exclaimed, draw- 
ing back angrily. 

‘*Oh, Tuan, do you not know me ?”’ sounded a voice 
not unfamiliar to him, and pitifully pathetic in its 
entreaty. 

The amazed naturalist stooped to scrutinize the now 
upturned face, scarcely noticed by him previously, and 
saw, through its staining of turmeric, an expression 
he could not mistake. 

** Amina !”? 

‘¢'Yes, the miserable Amina !’’ was the passionate 
answer, while both of his hands were tremulously 
grasped and pressed toa young face streaming with tears. 

That a daughter of Pa Jenna should appear to him in 
such a disguise, with such a companion, and in a mood 
so contrasting with her former high spirit, seemed to 
Doctor Hedland the strangest of improbabilities. By 
every tradition, law and usage of the country, Mahom- 
etan or savage, death was the penalty of her act. He 
looked at Medlani for at least some significance of coun- 
tenance to aid his conjectures ; but received no answer- 
ing sign. The eyes of the priest sought the floor when 
not furtively regarding the ape, and it was plain that 
he chose to take no further immediate part in the con- 
versation. 

‘* My poor child,’ said the Doctor, kindly and firmly, 
‘*yvou must arise instantly from that unbecoming pos- 
ture, and tell me why you have done this wild, danger- 
ous thing. There; get up; so. Now, what is the 
meaning of this disguise, and this mad journey ?”’ 

The fugitive’s hat had fallen off; and as she stood 
before her questioner like some shamefaced boy, forlorn- 
ly masquerading, the philosopher was prompted to con- 
tinue in a different tone : 

‘* But I see that you already realize your folly, and 
will do what I can to help you in repairing it, when I 
shall have heard what has tempted you thus to risk the 
anger of the Pangeran and your father’s certain con- 
demnation.”’ 

** Tuan will plead for me with my father; for that I 
come to him first,’’ replied the girl, in a low tone. ‘‘ He 
will tell Pa Jenna that his daughter has been placed 
amongst Makota’s slaves, because she is a Dyak. Did 
the Pangeran ask me of my father to be his slave ? ”’ 
she continued, her voice rising, and a fierce glitter com- 
ing into her large black eyes. ‘‘Is my sister Inda the 
bondwoman of Pangeran Budrudeen? The blood of 
the Illanaon is as good as that of the Sultan; and yet 
this Malay traitor dared to make me toil with the house- 
hold slaves taken by him in war; and, when I protest- 
ed, had me beaten !”’ 

‘*What!—the cowardly ruffian !—did he dare to do 


that ? ’’ cried Hedland, at once losing his judicial air in 
a burst of sympathetic wrath. 

‘*T was beaten !—yes!” resumed Amina, clenching 
her little hands and breathing quickly,—‘‘ beaten until 
I fainted, Tuan! It was then that I went in disguise 
to Kuchin, while the wretch was away at Bruni, to beg 
of Tuan Besar’s hakim the white powder that is dead- 
lier than the upas. Makota heard of the ‘journey, 
though he knew not what it was for, and would have 
killed me if the kind Medlani had not helped my 
escape. ”’ 

‘**T, too, have heard of your secret visit to Doctor 
Treacher for the arsenic,’’* interposed the naturalist, 
with a reproving shake of a forefinger. ‘‘That was 
wrong. Why did you not fly at once; why not come 
to Leda Tanah, since you were in Sarawak ?”’ 

‘**T feared my father, Tuan Hedland.” 

** His wrath will be great now.”’ 

‘*Not after Tuan has told him that the Malay kris 
would have drank his daughter’s blood if she had stayed 
longer.”’ 

The Arab priest now spoke : 

‘She would not have been krissed, Hakim, but 
whipped to death by slaves! Because I knew this, 
I forgot that I was a priest of Allah, when Amina 
appealed to me, and remembered only that I am a 
man. The Rajah sirani of Sarawak has been my 
friend since he first came to Pulo Kalamantan,—I 
blessed his expedition against the Sakarrans—and to 
him I would have taken the woman had she not wished 
to be brought to you.”’ 

The conscience of Doctor Hedland was not without 
reproach, in his secret thoughts, for his not having op- 
posed Pa Jenna’s ambition to see this hapless young 
creature a sharer in her sister’s princely bestowal ; and 
he knew it was something like jealous resentment in his 
own lonely heart that had been at the bottom of his 
seeming indifference when his favorite, Inda, showed 
pride in the idea of going to Bruni. Pa Jenna could 
certainly be influenced by him to approve his daughter’s 
critical defiance of Makota’s wrath, even to the extent of 
warring against the treacherous outlawed prince; and 
what good reason had he to maintain a farther policy of 
conciliation towards one who had gratuitously rejected 
his friendship ? 

“‘The Rajah of Sarawak should certainly have been 
appealed to in this case, rather than I,” he said, after a 
moment’s deliberation ; ‘‘in his court both protection 
and justice would be assured. However, I will do the 
best Ican. Retire you, Amina, to the shade of that 
corner, over yonder, and renew your acquaintance with 
Oshonsee. I hear some one coming.”’ 

It was Kalong, the Dyak attendant, who gazed in 
through the doorway, with some natural curiosity, at 
the strange guests, but evidently had no suspicion of 
the Chinese figure’s true identity. When he had been 
dismissed, with orders to prepare coffee, Amina came 
forward again and, with a semblance of her old, child- 
like freedom, whispered in the Doctor’s ear : 

‘*Makota has taunted me about the learned ‘antu’ 
of Tuan Hedland. He told me he had lied to you in say- 
ing that his nakodahs had found him, he knew not 
where. It was on Gunong Tubbang they surprised him, . 
on the ground and nearly starved—he was so young 
then. Makota has been as false to you, Tuan, as to 
me,”? 

This confirmation of his inference from the Orang- 
Kaya’s confession left no further question on that point 
in her hearer’s mind. 


*The incident was historic. 
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*“‘T know already,” was his reply, ‘“‘ that the Pan- 
geran deceived me there. He shall have no chance to 
mislead either of us again, my poor child; from hence- 
forth we must count upon him as an open enemy.” A 
look of perplexity came over his countenance as he 
surveyed her, in her strange attire : ‘‘ What am I to do 
with you until your father returns? Some of the 
people are already back from work, on account of the 
rain, and it will not do for them to see you on the 
veranda in a man’s dress.” 

‘They would not know me ;—you did not,’ she 
answered, quickly and confidently. ‘‘I am not afraid. 
Kalong was deceived by the dress and my turmeric 
staining. Let me sit in the doorway (I shall be 


taken for the servant of your guest) and watch for my 
father.”? 

‘*The hakim’s wisdom may tell him that the Dyaks 
are simpler than children in such matters,”’ remarked 
the priest, quietly. 

‘They are indeed the readiest of dupes to some 
ridiculous impositions,’’ assented Hedland, thinking of 
the mias’s head and Sejugah. ‘‘ Have your way, then, 
Amina.”’ 

The latter seated herself on the threshold, whence 
she could see a portion of the veranda ; and the Doctor, 
turning his attention to the Arab, perceived that Med- 
lani was once more absorbed in contemplation of the 
ape lounging sidelong upon his mat against the wall. 

, [To BE CONTINUED. } 





M°WILLIAMS'S LUCK. 


BY WILLIAM WILLARD HOWARD. 


MCWILLIAMS was down on his luck. 

I do not wish it to be inferred from this that McWil- 
liams ever had any luck in particular, or was likely to 
have, as fortune’s fickle wheel spun him away into the 
future. Neither do I wish it to be thought that he had 
been a victim of continuous ill-luck, for such, I feel 
bound to say, was not the case. His had been an indif- 
ferent, mongrel sort of luck, scarcely equal to sudden 
flights of reckless sublimity, nor mean enough to sink 
to a comforting level of actual mental misery. A posi- 
tive luck of either complexion might have been 
consistent, but an indifferent, neglectful luck was dis- 
heartening, giving the depressing feeling that the man 
was not to be thought of even for a plaything of fate. 
For sometime it has been a matter of conjecture with 
me whether or not McWilliams would have succeeded 
better in early life had he recognized the indifference of 
his luck, and so set fate at defiance. Fate is bound to 
respect the man that strikes for himself, and if the bat- 
tle be well fought, she will bestow upon him the sweet- 
est smiles of her daughter Fortune. 

MeWilliams, unfortunately, never recognized this. 
He had lived with the half-defined notion that fortune 
some day would turn in his favor, and that he would 
achieve enduring success without much effort of his 
own. He followed this belief with a singleness of pur- 
pose which, had it been applied in a more practical 
direction, would have brought his expectations to a 
realization. A blind faith in fortune, or luck, even 
when fortune is kind, is more injurious than most peo- 
ple imagine. Like a young woman with a too-constant 
lover, fortune grows tired of her idolatrous follower and 
plays him scurvy tricks without limit. 

Luck had played villainous pranks with McWilliams 
time out of mind, and McWilliams had taken them so 
uncomplainingly and so good-naturedly that to all fair- 
minded persons it seemed a distressing case. If Mc- 
Williams had known what pranks were being performed 
upon the bridge of his own nose, he would have thrown 
the fickle flirt over his shoulder without hesitation ; but 
he didn’t know, and he kept straight along, with annoy- 
ing persistence, making luck into a sort of second-hand 
religion. There was no missionary to convert him, and 
he swarmed along through early life half-enveloped in 
a cloud of doubts and barbaric beliefs. And he was 


exasperatingly good-natured and courteous; almost 
any one might impose upon him. This was illustrated 
in the battle of the Wilderness, when McWilliams, 
after fighting with unexampled bravery at the head of 
an assaulting party, rushed gallantly to haul down the 
stars and bars that floated above the redoubt. He kept 
the enemy at bay with his sword, while with his disen- 
gaged hand he tried to haul down the flag. He had 
nearly succeeded, when some one called to him, ‘‘ Let 
the Colonel cut down the flag !’? With the instinctive 
courtesy of his nature McWilliams stepped aside to see 
his superior officer’s gleaming sword sever the cord that 
held the flag. Of course, the Colonel got credit for the 
deed, while McWilliams, who had won the ground by 
hard fighting, was unnoticed. As I have said, almost 
anybody could impose upon Mc Williams. 

In saying that McWilliams was down on his luck, I 
wish to suggest that at the time at which we make his 
acquaintance he was in the proud condition of having 
been noticed (in an adverse way) by fortune. It seemed 
as though ill-luck, having tomahawked him for his own 
good, had scalped him as a cure against further conceit. 
It was high time, evidently, that the trodden worm 
should turn sea-serpent and swallow its tormentor. 
Even a worm that has spirit enough to turn, gains the 
fear of some and the respect of everybody. Fate 
would much rather notice a spirited worm than a cow- 
ardly lion. 

The favored spot at which McWilliams was down on 
his luck was Pithole. All Americans, and a great many 
foreigners, that were alive in the summer of 1865, will 
remember Pithole. It was at that time, and for a year 
afterward, the ‘‘eighth wonder of the world,’”’ an ex- 
citable, erratic city, built in a day, worshiping the 
green flood of petroleum that flowed up from holes in 
the earth, and baptized in mud a fathom deep. There 
has been nothing like it in all the romantic history of 
the oil country since. Oil was discovered on the Holm- 
den farm early in the year, and, before summer closed, 
the wooded hills upheld an eager city, third in postal 
importance in the great State of Pennsylvania. It rose 
in a night, and like its heavenly prototype, the comet, 
blazed forth for a brief season, and then went out. Per- 
haps there was a touch of destinyin the name. It was 
just after the war, when good names were scarce, and 
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the new town was allowed to name itself. A natural 
pit, or hole, in the rocks on the summit of a-neighboring 
mountain, furnished material for a title, and the town, 
with roystering indifference, adopted the suggestion. 

The day on which McWiiliams admitted to his inner 
consciousness that he was down on his luck was Janu- 
ary 29, 1866. It was something of a comfort to him, 
even in that condition, to know that fortune had deigned 
to notice him. He had drifted in on that stream of men 
fresh from the trenches of the hostile South, and, in 
common with his neighbors, had invested his savings in 
what was then mere speculation. He had leased a small 
tract of land on the hillside above the town, and started 
to drill for oil. This was in the early summer, or spring, 
of 1865. Developments in the immediate neighborhood 
were so uniformly successful that McWilliams was looked 
upon as a lucky fellow and future oil prince. From 
the awakening of this sentiment I date the beginning 
of McWilliams’s run of ill-luck, for at this time he was 
shamefully imposed upon by a young woman in Oil 
City. 

The young woman was good enough in her way, 
but her way, unfortunately, was a little out of the or- 
thodox line. Personally, and so far as any one knew, 
she stood without reproach, but her ideas of life, I 
grieve to say, were somewhat warped. She was anxious 
(but, for the sake of euphemism, let us say ambitious) 
to get a husband. I am inclined to the belief that she 
did not expect to love her husband when she got him, 
for she had had time enough on her hands to love two 
or three husbands. It would have been an easy matter 
for her to get married had she cared less for social dis- 
tinction and a future free from trades-people’s bills, but 
a praiseworthy desire to shine as the wife of an oil 


prince caused her to throw a drag net over the unsus- 


pecting head of McWilliams. This net took the shape 
of a plausible argument to the effect that Mc Williams’s 
casual meetings with the young woman were comprom- 
ising in their tendency, and that, nnless McWilliams 
was enough in earnest to clear her name of reproach, 
he should leave the country until the society of Oil 
City forgot him. This was arrant humbug, as every 
liberal-minded woman in the oil country will attest ; 
but, as I have said, McWilliams was easily imposed 
upon. Like a thorough-going oil man he refused to let 
anything stand between him and the oil well of his 
dreams, and in a straightforward, honest sort of way, 
he married the young woman out of hand. 

Mrs. McWilliams ought to have been happy; but if 
the unsolicited testimony of disinterested witnesses 
may be allowed as evidence, it would seem that she was 
in a state of constant dissatisfaction and misery. With 
a wariness truly Scotch in its origin and tendency, 
McWilliams refused to launch into extravagance in liv- 
ing until the capacity of the Pithole lease should be 
known. This vexed Mrs. McWilliams beyond endur- 
ance ; and it came to pass early in the winter, when the 
lease failed to produce anything but the driest kind of 
dry wells, that the indignant wife, declaring that 
MeWilliams had failed in his duty toward her, left the 
oil country to try her fortunes elsewhere. After paying 
his wife’s debts, Mc Williams—now penniless and friend- 
less—seated himself on a stump on the hillside above 
Pithole and admitted to himself, with a dull feeling of 
satisfaction, that he was down on his luck. 

MeWilliams’s luck had deserted him at last! The 
hopeful man had waited a long time for fortune’s wheel 
to stop in front of him; and now that it had stopped a 
flying spoke had knocked him down. Most strong and 
healthy persons will resent a blow, even from fate. 


With a Scotch slowness to wrath—after pickiug himself 
up and seating himself on the stump above the town— 
McWilliams observed that his luck had treated him 
cruelly. Sitting there, watching the busy wells around 
him, the puffs of steam that floated away like snowy 
banners from panting engines; hearing the rattle of 
machinery and the clang of busy hammers, and noting 
with sullen brow the prosperity of hundreds of men be- 
side him, McWilliams gave reign to his swelling temper 
and with sturdy arm aimed blows at fate. 

The process of it was altogether unrecognized by 
McWilliams. This revolt at fate was in another form, 
but a renunciation of a religion, and the ultimate issue 
was neither argued with nor questioned. The subtle 
sophistry of unknown argument withir him did not 
find its way to his lips. So far as can be learned his 
utterances were emphatic and commonplace. ‘‘ Well,’ 
said he, ‘‘I guess I’m pretty low down now ; luck’s all 
gone to thunder, and no mistake. Luck? To thedeyvil 
with luck! Who said anything about luck? There’s 
no such thing. Hard work makes it—hard, steady, 
pounding work.”’ 

The debate within him sent out no bulletins to the 
public for several minutes. At length, when the sun 
suffused his thoughtful eyes with golden radiance from 
the western hilltops, McWilliams roused himself an- 
grily, and with a little ‘‘To hell with luck!” strode 
down to the town. 

Fate must have paused in surprise to see its grand- 
child, Luck, so grievously flaunted by a hitherto harm- 
less slave. She must have respected him then, for 
McWilliams was beyond her power. He had taken his 
destiny into his own hands. 

The morning of the twenty-ninth day of January, 
1866, saw McWilliams at work with a shovel on the 
edge of his lease. He was digging a water- well. 
‘** Most likely find quicksand or a coal bed here,’ he 
muttered grimly. ‘‘ Drilled for oil and found salt-water 
on the upper edge. Things seem to go by contraries 
with me.’? Luck having no connection with this well, 
neither quicksand nor coals were found, but water, 
pure, fresh spring-water, in volume sufficient to supply 
half the town. Laterin the day McWilliams put into 
the well a box pump of his own manufacture, and with 
the help of a dozen barrels and a few lengths of two-inch 
iron pipe established the McWilliams’ Water Works. 

MeWilliams was pretty low down on his luck at this 
time ; for he was less than a hewer of wood—he was a 
drawer of water. In Pithole in 1865-66 the drawing of 
water was much more profitable than it had been in an- 
cient Palestine. In dry months water retailed at ten 
cents per drink and one dollar per bucket ; but in the 
closing days of January sixty cents per barrel was the 
ruling price. Even in the dry months there was little 
danger of a water famine, for, as the price of drinking- 
water increased, the demand fell off to such an extent 
that O’Reilly, a saloon-keeper who had come to Pithole 
with a keg of liquor on his back and thirteen cracked 
glasses in his pockets, was enabled to buy a diamond 
pin as big as a walnut and to run as the popular candi- 
date for mayor. At the time when McWilliams’s broad 
back began to heave up and down with the motion of 
the pump-handle, water was cheap enough to drink, and 
yet not too expensive for an occasional cleansing of 
soiled linen ; so that at the end of the first day’s pump- 
ing McWilliams considered himself justified in looking 
forward to the time when he might put in a boiler and 
engine and a steam-pump. 

At the close of the second day McWilliams was so 
well satisfied with his defiance of fate, fortune and luck 
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that he determined to quit his boarding-place, and, for 
the sake of economy, take up his residence in an aban- 
doned engine-house on his lease. This engine-house 
was all that remained.of his attempt to strike cil; the 
derrick, boiler, engine and other machinery having been 
sold to pay his quondam wife’s debts. 

With the hands engaged in purely mechanical labor, 
the busy mind breaks away from the menial office of the 
body and soars into a world of its own. The unthink- 
ing hand plods on, the quiet eye performs its part ; but 
the mind, roaming at its will, builds castles, towns and 
cities, paints pictures in bright array at close of day, 
until ambition, filled with light and hope, returns to 
cheer and soothe the wearied senses that in honest 
labor wore the hours away. Suddenly awakened from 
its lethargy, McWilliams’s strong mind ran on before, 
and with a master hand built water works, laid lines of 
pipe, and poured into the owner’s pockets a stream of 
gold. The practical outcome of this hopeful train of 
thought became apparent on the first day of February, 
when McWilliams, after working-hours, began to dig 
foundations for the new boiler and pump. 

Those three (scape)graces, old grandmother Fate, 
her worldly-wise daughter, Fortune, and her impulsive 
granddaughter, Luck, watched McWilliams with curi- 
ous attention that day. Here was a former slave, in 
defiance of their teachings, well started on the road to 
prosperity ; here was a case that demanded attention. 
If McWilliams, by sheer force of will and energy, could 
get along without them, they surely could not get along 
without him. They must get him back in some way, and 
with this resolve they retired to work out their plot. 

The fourth day of February, 1866, will long be remem- 
bered by men that drill for crude petroleum. It was the 
day on which Fate shot her last arrow at McWilliams. 
Leaving the clumsy pump and greasy water-barrels in 
charge of an indigent negro, McWilliams set off for Oil 
City to buy machinery for his new enterprise. Second- 
hand engines and pumps were not plentiful, but after a 
tiresome walk up Oil Creek McWilliams succeeded in 
purchasing what he wanted. , 

It was late in the afternoon when, on his return, he 
came in sight of the hills of Pithole. A towering cloud 
of smoke hung over the city. Holmden street was in 
flames. The Tremont House, the Syracuse House, the 
United States Hotel, the Buffalo House and the Chau- 
tauqua livery stables were great blocks of fire. 

McWilliams hastened forward. His first thoughts 
were for his pumps and water-barrels. Of course, in 
their eagerness to subdue the fire the citizens would seize 
upon his pump and use all the water without a thought 
of remuneration. In hasty or careless pumping they 
would destroy the well or pumpitdry. Panting and 
breathless, McWilliams looked eagerly at the burning 
buildings. Only a dozen or so of frantic men seemed 
to be near them, and no water was being thrown on 
the flames. The well must have gone dry! McWil- 
liams sat down upon a stump and groaned. Fighting 
against fate was a hard job, after all. After a few mo- 
ments he rose and resolutely pushed on toward his lease. 
He would know the worst. The Scotch grit in him 
came to the surface, and he determined, with set teeth 
and clenched hands, that neither fate, luck nor the 
devil could swerve him a hair’s breadth in his purpose. 
He would succeed ; hell itself had no power that would 
make him pause. 

But what was this, as he climbed a slight rise of 
ground? Three thousand men were crowded upon his 
lease. Something unusual had occurred. It could not 
have been that the well had merely gone dry ; no one 


cared about that. It could not have been that the 
negro had fallen into a quicksand and disappeared ; no 
one cared about a white man’s life, much less a negro’s, 
What was it—what was fate’s revenge ? 

The crowd pressed like madmen about the pump. 
Greasy drillers, with strong, rude motions, elbowed 
aside less stalwart men and trod on the toes of finely- 
dressed speculators from the East. Small men went 
down like straws in the crush and were carried out half 
strangled. Employer fought with workman for places 
at the pump. 

‘What new misfortune is this ?”’ cried McWilliams, 
as a man dashed past him. 

‘*They pumped your well dry and—”’ The runner 
was gone before the sentence could be finished. 

The well had gone dry! This was enought to start 
with. What next? McWilliams forced his way into 
the crowd with fierce energy. Men recognized him and 
gave him room. 

The pump-handle was flying up and down like a 
runaway walking-beam. Then McWilliams, crowding 
forward, suddenly stopped. Something there—there 
where his eyes were chained—sent the blood back upon 
his heart, and left his cheeks and lips like ashes. It was 
oil | 

McWilliams’s luck had run on to its uttermost limit ; 
it had done its worst, and here was the result. McWil- 
liams had pumped for water and found oil! The first 
of the wonderful surface wells of Pithole had been 
struck. Did McWilliams care? No; for in that trying 
moment, when the sun threw the radiance of that 
sparkling stream of oil into his staring eyes, the Scotch 
perverseness held its own. He had done with fate and 
luck forever, 

‘“¢*Fore God, Massa,’ shouted the negro, as he caught 
sight of McWilliams in the crowd, ‘‘ Ise po’ful glad to 
see you. I pump dis yer ting for de fire, an’ de mo’ dey 
frows on de mo’ de fire burns.” 

The negro was right. It will be remembered that the 
discovery of the famous surface wells was due to the fire 
on Holmden street. In speechless amazement the fire- 
men saw streams of water turn to fire and go blazing 
heavenward. When it became known that the water- 
well on the hillside was belching forth a torrent of oil, 
the fire lost all attraction except to the hotel proprie- 
tors and persons financially interested. For a full 
description of the scene I cheerfully refer the reader to 
the flowing English of the Pithole Record of February 
5, 1866. 

McWilliams received this gift of fortune with sullen 
thankfulness ; much in the same spirit as that in which 
an angry, wilful child accepts a favor that it has fought 
for. He took what was given; but there was no con- 
cession in word or thought. It was a part of his reso- 
lution to take things as they come—he had already 
learned to part with them as they go; which was much 
the harder. 

I need not detail the events following the discovery of 
the Pithole surface wells. Having served their purpose 
these wells fell away to nothing. They were but the 
heralds of that greater fall, in which Pithole itself went 
down into material oblivion. Flower and fern bloom 
and wave over its ruins now. 

McWilliams sold his lease when prices sat on the very 
summit of their wild glory, and following the line of 
development into other fields bought cautiously and 
wisely. He gained the reputation of being a careful 
operator—a man who, having nothing to chance, 
pounded away until success, through sheer weariness, 
gave up her store of wealth. Fortune tried to play 
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with him once or twice, but gave up in despair. Noth- 
ing could withstand the careful attention to detail with 
which he hammered away at his own chosen ideas. 

Mrs. McWilliams returned with the intention of set- 
ting up a brilliant establishment. She went away 
again with a check for five thousand dollars in her 
pocket. In exchange she had given a written promise 
never to return. As I have suggested elsewhere, it was 
an easy thing to impose upon McWilliams. A month 
afterward she was lost in a storm, while on her way to 
Europe. 


Last winter, while standing as an idle visitor in the 
correspondents’ gallery in the House of Representatives 
at Washington, I heard a strong, steady, familiar voice 
deliver a speech on the tariff question. The honorable 
member went at his subject hammer and tongs, and by 
his dogged earnestness claimed the close attention of 
the whole house. Something in his gesture, in a for- 
getful moment, spun me'back to the oil regions. It was 
McWilliams ! 

As he finished -his speech he saw me and hastened up 


stairs to meet me. His grip was stronger and even 
more persistent than his speech. 

‘** How’s your luck, McWilliams ?’’ I asked, when the 
first explosions of good-will on both sides were over. 

He laughed. 

**Oh, hang the luck,’’ said he, ‘‘I never think of it. 
All the luck there is in life is that which you can pound 
out with your fist. It’s hard work and plenty of it. 
But come down to Willard’s ; my wife will be delighted 
to see you.”’ 

‘** Your wife ?”’ 

“Yes; not the first one—she’s in the bottom of the 
sea, poor thing—but Miss Child ; she kept the school at 
Oil City, you know.”’ 

‘* What, the little girl from New England ?” 

** The same.’ 

‘* You must have had luck with you there, McWil- 
liams.”’ 

‘“*No; not exactly. She said it wasn’t luck ; but that 
I kept at it so persistently, so perseveringly, she had to 
marry me. But come—come along.”’ 

And I went. 





A NEW YEAR'S 


As dawns this bright and festal day, my friend, 
Shall I wish happiness for thee, a glad 

And cloudless future, free from aught of care, 
Brimming with pleasures? Nay, that were a vain 
And foolish wish ; I rather kneel in prayer ; 

And praying, make but one request of Him 

Who is the Author of all perfected things ; 

God make thee true ; true to thyself, thy God, 


WISH. 


Thy fellow-man ; true to the Spirit’s voice 

Revealing day by day the path of right. 

Obedient thus to truth, thou shalt be led 

From faith, through love, to purity of heart. 

So, being pure, thine eyes shall opened be 

God to behold, and seeing Him, thou shalt 

Be filled with blessedness, and brought at last 

Home to the Father’s house, to Heaven itself. 
Ruta RussELL 





_ TRANSFORMATION. 


From all this large excess of wintry gloom, 

The ungenerous sun grants us but scant reprieve, 
As briefly he completes his shortened course, 

From the delaying dawn, to hastening eve. 


E’en then, as though he yet begrudged his cheer, 
Too oft he dims his joy-bestowing light, 

And rolls his chariot-wheels through clouds 
That hide him from our much-defrauded sight. 


Of all the dismal days, this is the worst ; 
The air is heavy, and the landscape drear ; 
The leaden sky that drops its sombre pall, 
Weighs on my spirits like some haunting fear. 


And as each hour grows gloomier than the last, 
My heart impatient, of its weight, makes room 
For ardent longings, that some magic spell 
Might change this wintryness to summer bloom. 


Two hours have passed, and, presto ! all is changed. 
My wild and wayward wish is gratified ; 

The growing sombreness has been dispelled, 
The while through all my being seems to glide 


A grateful sense of summery delights 
Of mellow sunlight, soft, caressing airs, 
Sweet-breathing odors, tuneful harmonies, 
And all the graces the fair season wears. 


And yet to outward sight the scene ’s unchanged ; 
*Tis but the glad reflection of my heart, 

Whose late imprisoned sunshine, freed again, 
With willing haste makes all its gloom depart. 


And what has wrought for me this charméd spell ? 
In my despair, I turned me to my friends, 

And gleaning from them here and there have caught 
That which so promptly on my wish attends. 


From some, rare thoughts, of high, heroic mould, 
From others, those of such poetic grace 

As caused the weather, first, to be forgot ; 
Then turned to brightness all its frowning face. 


Oh books! my chosen, long-tried, faithful friends ; 
Wond’ rous, indeed, is your all-potent sway, 
If out of such grim elements as these 
Ye can create for me a summer’s day. 
Antce C. Hatt. 








THE hallowed morning breaks in skies all richly glorified ; 

** Appareled in celestial light’’ sleeps the unruffied tide— 
Each pinnacle is tipped with flame, and all the circling hills, 
As waiting in the Heavenly courts my heart with rapture thrills ; 
By angel wings upborne into diviner, purer air 

Over my tranquil spirit steals a benison of prayer. 


hen upon mine ear there falls one grandly solemn tone 

By some angelic chorister on silver trumpet blown— 

As warder on the jasper towers the universe he hails, 

Calling across the spaces vast, ‘‘ Joy, day o’er night prevails !’’ 
‘* Joy, joy !’’ the countless hosts repeat, as centuries ago 
They woke Judea’s hills and vales with music’s solemn flow ; 


So now down thro’ the lucent air the full notes slowly fall 
One after one, long, resonant, down from the shining wall— 
“* Joy, joy!’ the burden of the strain. ‘‘ Your Sun has risen, 
rejoice ! 
Your King has come, oh, waiting ones! 
and voice !”’ 
Then in each heart sweet echoes wake, and all their tongues 


employ 
. While hills and valleys, waves and floods ‘‘ repeat the sounding 
Sat Faces joy ‘sa 


Ring on, ring on, sweet Christmas bells, your tune- 
ful chimes, ring on! 

O vibrant air with pulsing wave thro’ earth’s remotest 
zone 

Repeat the joyous sound, until from farthest sea to sea 

Earth’s millions shall have heard and join the glorious 
harmony, 

Till every heart and every voice alike rejoicing sing, 

“‘ Joy, joy, the Lord iscome! He reigns the Universal 
King !’ 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

‘* WHAT I want to know, is something that a sick 
girl can do,’’ said Marilla Prentiss, after a pause, in 
which no one seemed to think of anything tosay. “I 
went with father yesterday over on the Swanton road 
to the Mooney place—Miss Miranda Mooney’s brother 
you know, and Elvira Mooney has something the mat- 
ter with her back. She’s only fifteen, and real smart, 
and she knits and crochets, and such things, but she 
wants so to earn a little money if she can, and I told 
her I’d ask Miss Dunbar. She said she’d give all the 
world to come here just once.” 

‘* Here is something !” Dorothy said, eagerly. ‘‘ This 
letter that I did not mean to read to-day, but I will, 
if you are all willing, just because it tells what another 
sick girl did. Shall I? Put it to vote, Auntie.’ 

‘* There is no occasion,’? Miss Dunbar said. ‘‘It is 
evident that we all want it. Old Mortality can wait 

-a good deal better than Elvira.”? 

Dorothy opened the table-drawer and took out the 
letter. ‘‘This one is from Amy Allston,’’ she said, 
**and, of course, to Eleanor ”’ : 


‘““Mepwiy, N. J. 

‘*Cecy insists upon it, my dear Eleanor, that she is just 
as active a Busy-body as any of us, and that her doings 
must be reported also; and I think you will agree with 
her when you read the story of her canaries. Very 
few think of raising them, yet it is both pretty and profit- 
able work, though few can have the same need of such a 
pastime as our poor Cecy, who has been an invalid about 
all her life. A delicate baby, her back was injured by a 
fall, just as she was learning to walk, and the dear child 
has been a sufferer from that day to this. Her large, 
sweet blue eyes have taken a far-away look, so pathetic 
and appealing that even the roughest are attracted and 
softened when in her presence. She is the pet of the 
neighborhood, and a nature less lovely would be spoiled 
by the attentions she receives from every one. But her 
modesty and affectionateness make her accept it as a 
natural kindness which all must feel toward the suffering, 
and her grateful, unselfish ways, are, as Aunt Keziah 
says, blessedly teaching all who know her to be cheerful 
and thankful even in adverse circumstances or in pain and 
sorrow. 

**Cecy has been improving ever since Dr. Hale came 
to town and began to take an interest in her life,—Dr. 
Hale, you know, is the woman physician about whom 
there was so much prejudice at first, merely because she 
was awoman. She talked over the case with mother, and 
persuaded that dearest of all little women, to try sun- 
baths and hand-rubbing, and all those natural aids to 
health which are now, happily, becoming popular. These 
we faithfully carried out; with the aid of the invalid 
chair we had bought from the profits of the strawberry- 
bed, they are working a wonderful change in our darling. 
She even walks a few steps at a time, and I hope to live to 
see Cecy quite well, though she can never be strong. 

‘*But to return to the Canary—by the way of the Robin. 
Milly’s brother, Tom, brought her a little young robin 
that he had rescued from some nest-rifling boys; this 
Cecy brought up by hand. It lived to be a year anda 
half old. He was not a singer, but was a pet because he 
was as tame as could be. He was rarely caged, except at 
night, and followed us about the yard, making its favorite 
perch on a maple tree near the back door. 

‘Let Cecy call ‘Tom! Tom! the robin would fly to her 
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shoulder ready for the worm or the bit of fruit, or even 
for a playful fight with his mistregs. Mrs. Stone fre- 
quently took Cecy to ride, and the child was never so 
happy as when she could take the bird, Tom, in his cage 
over to see Milly and the boy Tom, after whom it was 
named. There mistress and robin were always regaled 
with some of Milly’s honey. And now comes the part of 
the story which you would not believe, if you read it in a 
book, but which is, nevertheless true, and can be proved 
by half the town. Tom, the robin, liked sweets so well 
that he flew, once or twice a week, over to Milly’s for his 
honey! He perched on the window-sill if there was no 
open entrance, and after his lunch come back home, swift 
as aswallow. Cecy always knew when he had~been over 
there by the honey sticking to his bill. 

‘On a sad day Tom fell a prey to one of those deadly 
bird-enemies, cats, and Cecy was inconsolable. Good Mrs. 
Stone heard of it before night. She brought over imme- 
diately one of her canaries—Mrs. Stone is as successful in 
rearing canaries as she is chicks—and Cecy took the bird 
into her stricken heart at once. 

‘* Little Cherry was only six weeks old, and as shy as a 
hawk, but he soon outgrew that. Cecy kept the cage by 
her couch, and talked to him in a soft, low voice a great. 
deal. He fluttered furiously at first, but soon learned that 
there was nothing frightful about that face. An hour at 
a time she kept him by her, being careful to make no sud- 
den movements; and no one jerky or nervous was allowed 
to go near the cage. Then she gave him a lump of sugar, 
to accustom him to the taste; after that, he could have 
none unless he took it from her fingers. It was amusing 
to see him approach and recede, wavering between fear 
and desire. She would not move a muscle; once he nib- 
bled the sugar and found the finger did not hurt him. He 
was not long in perching on it to get nearer the tempting 
tid-bit. When that was attained the way was easy. Cecy 
found that canaries need to have perfect confidence in their 
keepers. To that fend they should never be frightened 
—never approached rapidly. Every movement must be 
gentle, easy, natural. Until tame they are suspicious, and 
their movements, fluttering, coquettish and timid, cannot 
be controlled until a real confidence has grown up in the 
little heart that mankind are not only harmless but 
friendly and companionable. 

‘‘Cecy became absorbed in her occupation, and you 
could hardly conceive how many little tricks and ways 
Cherry taught himself. He was shut in his cage at night 
and kept until after breakfast, but was very indignant if 
imprisoned after ten o’clock. He was always at the din- 
ner table, eating crumbs from the bread-board, picking 
about the cover of the sugar-bowl, and if driven from any 
dish he always sought refuge on some shoulder, generally 
Cecy’s. He liked to nibble at our ears and pull hair, tug- 
ging away with all his little might. He amused Mr. 
Stone greatly, whenever that gentleman called, by walk- 
ing over his beard and plucking at its ends. But Cherry’s 
great delight was to take a bath in a goblet of water, flying 
from side to side and dipping in like a swallow. In fact, 
it is impossible to give a list of his accomplishments. 
Perhaps the most cunning of all his tricks.was perching 
on my hand when I wrote, trying to nibble the pen and 
following the point over the paper. There was nothing he 
was not curious about, showing a marked intelligence, 
cultivated no doubt, by constant training. Often he 
would settle down in a pigeon-hole of my desk, which he 
just filled ; scarce a day but he went up and down stairs 
on my shoulder. But his chief resting-place was on 


Cecy’s pillow, where he invariable went to take a nap, 
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and warble the smartest little cooing sounds of gratitude 
and love. He was the pet and pride of us all. 

‘¢ We felt safe about him because there were screens in 
the windows, and no catcould get in, and when spring came 
great was Cecy’s joy as Milly brought him over a mate, a 
dear little mealy bird, whom he wooed and won at once. 
But she was afraid of us; that he could not understand. 

“In the sunny piazza-room, on the first floor—father 
had intended it for a conservatory—Cecy had been accus- 
tomed to take her sun-baths, and it was our favorite sitting- 
room. Init were two small cedar trees growing in tubs. On 
one of these, at the end of March,I fastened a wire cage, pro- 
cured at a bird-store, which we had lined with Canton 
flannel, and then waited the result. Birdies took to it at 
once, and after much sweet-bird converse about the 
home, and trying it, one after the other, Mistress Butter- 
cup laid her first egg, a tiny sea-green little thing, of 
which they were ever so proud. When there were four, 
she began to set, and never was a fellow so important and 
attentive as Cherry. When she left the nest, he it was 
who took his turn ; he fed her hour by hour, and half for- 
got to be affectionate to Cecy, only occasionally coming to 
her shoulder at her call. 

*¢On the fourteenth day there was great excitement in 
the house ; the canaries were hatching ; and this is how we 
managedthem. While Buttercup was setting the birds were 
fed freely ; cach day they were allowed, in addition totheir 
seed, hard boiled egg and stale bread, powdered together. 
When the hatching began, the same food was prepared 
and moistened for the parents to feed the young ; this was 
often renewed for fear of souring. Both parents were 
kept very busy attending to their parental duties, and the 
little ones grew rapidly. They were feathered in two 
weeks, but it was a month before they could feed them- 
selves. We had left them very much alone till now, being 
careful to have no jar or disturbance before hatching, but 
now Cecy began to tame the little ones as she had tamed 
Cherry, and they never were shy. They always had at 
hand fresh chick-weed or lettuce and chopped egg, and 
will you believe it? before they were three weeks old, 
Cherry and Buttercup began preparations for a second 
family. They not only successfully reared the second 
brood, but the third and a part of the fourth! And Cecy 
thinks, in consideration of their constant activity they 
may well be called busy-bodies. 

‘Buttercup laid one egg a day until ready to ‘set.’ They 
were both eager and anxious at hatching-time, and both 
fed the young. From the first setting, Cecy raised three 
birds; from the second, three ; from the third, two, and 
the fourth only one; nine in all. And a lovely sight it 
was to see them in various stages of growth, flying from 
limb to perch, bathing, eating, picking food or sitting in a 
row in the sun, and the parents so busy and important 
through it all! 

‘¢ And now Cecy bids me tell you that if your strain of 
birds is hardy they give but little trouble. The first 
moulting, in August after hatching, is their most critical 
period. If they droop, give them water in which rusty 
nails have been soaked, and a few ants; always have 
fresh water and gravel. Afterward the food should be 
mixed canary seed and rape, never hemp, and a daily 
portion of chick-weed or cress, and twice a week cracker 
or a bit of stale bread. Keep them away from cake or 
sugar, save at infrequent times, and avoid draughts or 
very hot sunshine. For the rest they are hardy, cheerful, 
social, and even affectionate. Cecy’s birds command a 
ready sale, the singers at from $5.00 to $8.00 each, on 
account of their tameness, and the females at half that 
price. She will never part with Cherry and Buttercup, 
and keeps, also, one other pair; raising from twelve to 
fifteen birds a year. And as I write, the songs of Cherry 
and his posterity are filling the air with such melody as 
the house would be lonely indeed without.”’ 


Marilla’s eyes were shining as the reading ended and 
Dorothy folded the pages. 

“It’s the very thing, I do believe,’? she said. 
‘* Elvira ’s got a tame canary—not tame like Cherry, 
but it will eat sugar out of your fingers and sometimes 
she lets it out. Now, if it only had a mate! Would 
you be willing to let her see that letter, Miss Dorothy ?” 

‘* She shall see it,’”? Dorothy said. ‘‘ Can she go out 
anywhere ?” 

‘*¢ They took her to ride once last summer, but it made 
her worse. She has to stay in bed a good deal, but she 
gets up whenever she can and her brother John carries 
her round. He thinks a sight of Elvira. Father said 
it was dreadful to think what the unregenerate heart 
was able to do beyond what ever so many pious people 
do. He won’t come to church ever, but he is always 
doing things for people, and father says it makes him 
worse, and he can’t bear to think how he must suffer 
hereafter.”’ 

‘“‘There isn’t a speck of common sense in it,’’ said 
Molly Peters, hotly. ‘‘If he’s good and kind, that’s 
the end of it, and I believe he ll go to heaven.” 

“Oh, Molly, you’re a Universalist !’’ Marilla said, 
looking at her in a sort of terror. ° 

‘¢ These are questions the Club will not try to settle,” 
Miss Dunbar said, with a warning look at Dorothy, 
who had sprung up and waited to speak. ‘‘ Our busi- 
ness is to work, and not trouble ourselves with any- 
thing that is non-essential. I7ll tell you what I think, 
some day,’’ she added, as Marilla’s dismayed look at 
the word ‘non-essential’? showed what dangerous 
ground she moved upon. The knocker sounded as she 
spoke, and in a minute Linda’s voice was heard in its 
most joyful tones. 

‘*Mars John fo’ shuah! Now de whole fam’ly’s 
home under the same ruf. Praise de Lord !”’ 

“*Take care of the girls for a few minutes, Horace,” 
said Miss Dunbar, as Dorothy and Helen ran out, and 
she followed them more slowly. The new-comer 
hugged them both, and looked as if ready for a jig or 
anything that would express the delight evidently quite 
as heartily felt by him as by Linda, who lingered in the 
hail and wiped her eyes as she looked at him. 

‘* Laws | how brown he done got!’ she said. ‘‘ Must 
a been lyin’ on your back in de sun, you’ old trick, Mars 
John.” 

* Anything but lying! I’ve walked twenty miles to- 
day, and I’m hungry as a regiment. If you love me, 
feed me at once, after some of the dust is off.”’ 

“Why haven’t you a bicycle? Horace has,” said 
Dorothy. 

‘“*Of course Horace has,and so would I if I had 
Horace’s tin, which I shall have eventually ;—not his, 
but some like it. Wait till I tell you how my fortunes 
are rising.” 

“Take him up stairs, Helen,’’ said Miss Dunbar, 
‘“‘and show him his room, and then take him to the 
dining-room. After that you may bring him into the 
Club, or not, as you like. The fortunes we will hear 
about when they are all gone.”’ 

Evidently the young gentleman had little shyness to 
contend with, for half an hour later he appeared with 
Helen, whose cheeks were a little flushed, and who had 
never before shown as much animation. 

“* We are all friends,”” Miss Dunbar said, as she intro- 
duced hira, first to Molly Cushing and then to the 
others. ‘‘ You must get acquainted as fast as pos- 
sible.”’ 

“Tt is very easy,’’ said Mr. Evarts, as they shook 
hands heartily. He had made good use of his time 
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while they waited Miss Dunbar’s return, and the girls 
had gathered about him, asking questions about the 
Kansas cocoon-raiser, half forgotten in the interest of 
Cecy’s canary report. The younger ones looked at Mr. 
Raymond shyly. That he and Miss Raymond were twin 
brother and sister they all knew, but where she was 
pale and cool and quiet, he was ruddy and glowing and 
full of intense life. His blue eyes danced as he looked 
from face to face. His head was shorn so closely one 
could barely discover that what hair was left was 
brown and curly. He was tall, with firm, square shoul- 
ders, and the same soldierly carriage as Mr. Evarts, 
who had been his model, and who looked at the hand- 








some young fellow with an almost fatherly pride. 
John’s features were anything but classic. His chin 
was square, his nose decidedly too long, and his mouth 
too wide. But under the drooping mustache white 
teeth flashed, and the whole face was no‘ only merry 
but kindly, a benevolent and interested look seeming to 
be its normal expression when the smile passed. 

The What-to-Do’s had never known so charming an 
evening, and as Molly Peters said good night, she whis- 
pered to Miss Dunbar : 

‘*T think it ’s a burning shame Sybil can’t have some 
of these good times, too.”’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





THE public and private engagements of the editor 
have proved so imperative that he has been obliged 
most reluctantly to suspend work on the partly-com- 
pleted manuscript of a story intended for the holidays. 
That the omission will be more than made good at an 
early day, readers of THE CONTINENT hardly need to 
be assured. 
Par 

In connection with Mrs. Campbell’s paper on the 
poet Gray, we are, by kind permission of J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., enabled to present several of the engravings 
which illustrate their holiday edition of the ‘* Elegy.” 


Republicanism at the South. 
UNDER this head the Tribune of a recent date has the 
following editorial. It claims to represent therein the 


views of four-fifths of the Republican party of the. 


North, and probably does represent the feeling of a 
majority of that party to-day. It is a frank and candid 
statement of a policy and line of thought which are 
simply appalling from their cold-blooded abandonment 
of the past and venal disregard of the future for the 
sake of present power : 


‘*General Longstreet thinks ‘the only chance of there 
ever being a Republican party in the South is to carry 
Virginia. There is going to be a strong effort to carry it 
in the next election. If it is not carried then, the last 
chance of the Republicans in the South will be lost,’ in 
General Longstreet’s opinion. But what had the Repub- 
licans in the South to gain from the success of the Mahone 
Readjusters? How could it be said that their success 
would have given the Republican party a chance, and that 
their failure next year would take its last chance away? 
There is but one sense in which this can possibly be true. 
If Bourbon Democracy intends and has the power to sup- 
press free voting in the South, and the Mahone party is 
the only one that can combat that tyranny with success, 
then it may be said with truth that such a Republican 
party as may exist in co-operation with the Mahone Re- 
adjusters might prevail if it could prevail. 

‘But is that a Republican party? Can it be said that 
Republican principles are in harmony with the aims of the 
Readjusters, or can in any way be promoted by their suc- 
cess? It must be confessed that this is not quite clear. 
The Readjusters do not claim to accept Republican prin- 
ciples. They are at war with the Republican party on 
one vital matter—the maintenance of public faith. Four- 
fifths of the Republicans in the country consider the 
course of General Mahone and his associates objection- 
able. It is hard to see how Republican convictions as to 
financial questions can be reconciled with the position 
taken hitherto by the Mahone party. They seek freedom 
of elections, and that is a good thing ; one which Repub- 
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licans everywhere seek. But would Republican principles 


be in any way promoted otherwise by the success of the 
Mahone party ? 

“At the North,the Republican party would inevitably be 
weakened by such dependence upon Readjusters at the 
South. And the Republican party must look for its votes 
to the North. Its chance of getting any electoral votes 
from the Southern States is small at the best, and would 
be improved by the Mahone party only if it should openly 
espouse the cause of Republican candidates, which it 
has not yet done. Nor is it at all sure that the Mahone 
party could keep itself together as a political force in the 
Southern States if it should openly espouse the cause of 
Republican candidates. At the utmost, a few electoral 
votes at the South might possibly be gained by depending 
upon this sort of aid, but it would be at the risk of losing 
many more at the North. 

‘‘The Republican party has no business to disregard its 
principles and pledges. It has some strength because of 
its fidelity to those principles, and for no other reason. 
No one can guess how much it would lose by depending 
upon an alliance deemed by the Northern voters a betrayal 
of its convictions. When the Mahone party is ready to 
advocate Republican principles, openly and without reser- 
vation, honorable and advantageous alliance is possible. 
Until then, the Republicans had better look to the intelli- 
gence and the convictions of Northern voters for success, 
as they have done hitherto.”’ 


This extract is worthy of attention, not less for what 
it says than for what it necessarily implies. Appearing 
just before the publication of our recent review of the 
situation in Virginia, it contains the most convincing 
proof of the views therein announced in regard to the 
relations of the Northern Republicans to the new move- 
ment in Virginia. Some of them are noteworthy : 

‘* What had the Republicans of the South to gain from 
the success of the Mahone Readjusters ?”’ 

The Republicans of the South are weak, ignorant, 
poor. Because of their ignorance they are easily de- 
frauded. Because of their poverty they are easily 
oppressed. What they need more than all else is in- 
telligence and a fair field. To obtain this, a free ballot 
is indispensable. The Readjusters gave promise of a 
liberal system of free-schools, and staked its own suc- 
cess on the free ballot. 

** But is that a Republican party??? Judging from the 
professions of the Republican party, we should say it 
was. Judging from its action toward those at the South 
who have supported its principles, we should say it 
was not. There was no other question in issue in the 
recent campaign in Virginia, but the right of a man to 
vote as he chose, and the claim of a citizen to be fitted 
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by intelligence for the discharge of public duties. Be- 
cause the Readjusters had been instrumental in securing 
a scaling down of the public indebtedness of that State, 
which all shades of political belief and all considerable 
factions therein now endorse and approve, it no more 
follows that the Republican party of the North has the 
right to oppose, denounce and refuse to co-operate with 
them, than it has to excommunicate Mr. Blaine or the 
Republicans of Pennsylvania for proposing and advo- 
cating the heinous doctrine that the general govern- 
ment should levy taxes to accumulate an immense 
corruption fund for the State legislatures to play ducks 
and drakes with. 

‘¢ The Republican party must look for its votes at the 
North.”’ 

It is the misfortune of the Southern Republicans 
always to be bought and sold. They used to be prized 
for the money they would bring on the block, and now 
they are prized for the votes they do or do not bring at an 
election. Mr. Frye has even coolly proposed that the 
Republican party shall emasculate its Southern follow- 
ing and declare in its plan of organization that any one 
who is fool enough to adhere to its fortunes where Bour- 
bons hold sway is only half a man at best. The Repub- 
lican party was built up, achieved success, and acquired 
all its glory by adopting as its basis-principle, that a man 
is worth more than money. Now it turns on itself, and 
would make the test of Republicanism the belief that 
money is worth more than a man. The Republican party 
rushed the negro into citizenship and coaxed a Southern 
Republican party into existence in 1868, in order to get 
electoral votes to secure the Presidency. Four-fifths of 
that party could not read or write. Three-fourths of 
them did not own land enough to afford them decent 
burial. Two-thirds of them were dependent on their 
political opponents for the morrow’s bread. The Re- 
publican party knew all these things, and they said, 
‘Never mind. Only give us a President, and all good 
things shall be added unto you. We will give you know- 
ledge. Wewill protect you against your enemies. We 
gave you liberty, and WE will see that all your rights 
are guaranteed to you.”” How nobly were these promises 
fulfilled! Let the thousands of victims of Kuklux bar- 
barity arise and answer. Stillits poor, weak allies—those 
whom it would now disown—adhered to it, and when 
in 1876 the party’s life hung by a thread these wonder- 
fully devoted believers in its faith and purity clung un- 
daunted to its fortunes, faced the shot-gun and revolver, 
risked their lives—and lost not a few of them—for its 
salvation. In the very moment of that victory they 
were cast adrift. 


From that hour the Republican party has been try- 
ing by every means in its power to shirk the responsi- 
bility of its own action. It has been trying to “‘ shake”’ 
the negro voter and disclaim all responsibility for his 


present or his future. It seeks to hide behind some 
other issue. Human right, a free ballot, the education 
of the voter—these are nothing now. Taxes and tariff, 
the distribution of the surplus and the payment of the 
debts of the old slave states—these are the questions 
that overshadow all others. It is a strange position for 
the party which has boasted so long of its devotion to 
principle. Jf, instead of proposing to corrupt legislatures 
through its distribution, it would use a good portion of the 
surplus in giving to the millions it enfranchised the intel- 
ligence essential to the performance of the duties the 
Franchise imposed upon them, the world would be able to 
recognize in it again the grand old Republican party of 
those days when man was worth more than dross and lib- 
erty and principle were above all price ! 


A Few Suggestive Texts. 

THERE is an odd side to this matter, too. Ever since 
the Republican party made up its mind to disown all 
responsibility for the state of affairs which its action 
alone had bv».ught about, at the South, it has been 
advising the poor, bewildered fragments of the party it 
had created there to break up and scatter. It has 
scolded and fretted because at least a part of them did 
not swap horses with a like number of Democrats and 
so secure to Southern Republicanism an element of 
“respectability.”” ‘‘ Divide and conquer” has been 
their unceasing cry. ‘“‘Give us a few respectable 
ex-Confederate Southern gentlemen as salt for our por- 
ridge !’’ has been their incessant demand. 

The acquisition of Judge Key was hailed with rap- 
ture. The ‘solid South’? was to be rent in twain by 
his defection from Democracy. Mr. Key knew better. 
He took what he got and was content. Just as soon 
as there came a time, however, when any consid- 
erable number of Southern white men were willing to 
adopt the principles of the Republican party, ally them- 
selves with it and carry out its grandest purposes—that 
very minute these men become the objects of its bitter- 
est denunciation and fiercest attack. Gen. Longstreet 
has been a Republican so long that he has no right to 
expect his opinions to be regarded by the Northern 
wing of his party. Gen. Mahone and his plucky follow- 
ing of Virginians, who have broken away from Bourbon 
domination and offered their hands to the Republican 
masses, was very well regarded while a Bourbon, but 
now has become so questionable a character that his 
alliance must be publicly discarded. If this sort of 
thing is to continue, the Republican party may ‘‘ look 
to the intelligence and convictions of Northern voters 
for success,’’ but it will not findit. The first great ques- 
tion of the hour, is how shall the voters, to whom the 
Republican party gave power, be made capable of exer- 
cising it? The honor of the nation is just as much 
pledged to give the race it enfranchised the opportunity 
to learn to read the ballot as it was to give them that 
ballot. The nation has refused all protection to those 
who were not only the wards of its honor, but its 
faithful allies in its struggle for existence. Its voice 
was lifted up and its power exerted to save the life of 
O’Donnell, a miserable, worthless assassin—a man who 
had no quality except bloody hands to commend him to 
favor—but the massacre of Danville is allowed to sink 
into the terrible oblivion which rests upon those fields 
on which so many of the martyrs of Republican neglect 
have fallen victims to Bourbon prejudice and hate. 

Next summer the Republican orators throughout the 
land will round their periods with a recapitulation of 
the victories and beneficences of the party, and will ap- 
peal to ‘‘ the intelligence and convictions of the North- 
ern voters,’’ by recounting the evils of rebellion and the 
horrors of the Kuklux era. Then Danville will be re- 
membered ; Hamburg’s bloody history will be hunted 
up, and the forgotten dead who lie in nameless graves 
will be exhumed to awaken pity for their sad fate. 
It is all right that this should be done. The Demo- 
cratic party should be made to bear the full burden of 
ignominy resulting from the acts of its allies. At the 
same time, if he would be precisely true to history—if 
he would be honest with his hearers—the Republican 
orator should say: ‘‘Gentlemen, the negro gave us 
upwards of a hundred thousand stalwart soldiers to help 
put down the Rebellion. We made the colored people 
of the South voters in hot haste lest we should be de- 
feated in a Presidential contest. We promised them 
support and protection in their right of franchise, but 
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when the wealth and intelligence of the South banded 
against their weakness and ignorance and they shed 
their blood because of their faith in our promises, we 
cowered before the jeering cry of the ‘ Bloody Shirt,’ and 
left our trusting, wondering allies to their fate. 

‘*Even then, when they would not abandon belief in 
our honor and our faith, but came and asked us, out of 
our abundance, to give a little to enable them to 
grow strong and wise, that they might learn to defend 
themselves and use aright the ballot we had forced into 
their half-unwilling hands—even then we fed them with 
false promises. We met in convention and said to them, 
‘ Your claim is just and shall be granted. Wesolemnly 
declare that it is the duty of the general government to 
do all in its power to render emancipation effective and 
to prevent enfranchisement frem being any longer a 
farce.’ They heard and for a time were glad. We 
held undisputed sway. The people had given all the 
power into our hands. We did nothing! Nota dollar 
was voted, not a cent applied to the performance of 
even this tardy pledge. Justice demanded the enlighten- 
ment-of Southern ignorance because the nation had 
protected slavery and fostered the ignorance essential 
to its growth. Honor demanded it, because those who 
asked for knowledge were our allies and had saved us 
from disaster. Sound policy demanded it, because 
there is nothing so dangerous to liberty as great masses 
of ignorant voters. Yet years elapsed and we lifted 
not a finger to relieve the burden resting on the 
shoulders where we had placed it for our own salvation. 
Then a kind Providence so blessed the land with pros- 
perity that the treasury was overflowing. Our millions 
were so many that we were at a loss how to dispose of 
them. The future promised even greater abundance. 
Our wise men took counsel as to what should be done 
with the surplus. How might it be spent, wasted, 
given away? These were the questions we asked our- 
selves. Our cunning men, the shrewdest and the keen- 
est, devised one scheme after another. Rivers and 
bays and creeks—ships and harbors and forts—com- 
merce and cities and contracts—all of these were re- 
membered. But the souls that sit in darkness—the 
blind who bear the sword of power—the weak who had 
saved us when we were in mortal peril—those who held 
in pawn our honor, and to whom we had pledged the 
peace of the future—of them no one thought, no one 
dreamed! We said to the slave who prayed and fought 
for us—to the Freedman who voted and suffered for us 
—to the land that trusted us—we said to all the world, 
‘We will cast our treasures into the sea! We will 
bury them in the Mississippi! We will feed ‘ the noble 
army of contractors,’ but we will not give one dollar 
to make the voters whom we have created capable of 
performing their duties so that the land may not be in 
continual peril from their weakness and ignorance !”’ 

Will the Republican orator say that next summer ? 
Weshall see. To-day it stands true in word and in letter! 

* * 

THE many thousand readers who are following with 
intense interest the curious development of Mr. New- 
ell’s strange story, ‘‘ Once there was a Man,” will not 
fail to note with a smile the fact that the energetic class 
of whom the irrepressible Mr. Dodge is a prototype, is 
still extant in the Malayan Archipelago. Barnum’s 
agent has just telegraphed that he has actually secured 
a white elephant, and that he will probably succeed in 
his quest after the ‘‘ hairy men,’? whom he is commis- 
sioned to procure. Perhaps in the near future a close 


relation of Oshonsee will be a member of the ‘‘ Great- 
est Show on Earth.”’ 











THE slow progress of work in foreign mission-fields 
has been a source of perplexity, not only to Missionary 
Societies at home, but to the missionaries themselves. 
Devoted and earnest workers have spent their lives, far 
from home and kindred, in a labor complicated often 
by failing health, produced by an exhausting climate, 
and the list of converts has seemed no adequate return 
for either labor or life. To many it has become certain 
that in some way, not to be clearly understood save by 
some one on the ground, methods are in fault, and in 
many cases this uneasy consciousness has dampened 
interest and finally ended any share in contributions 
toward this end. Others have worked on, certain that 
the educational side of missionary effort was worth all 
it cost and more, yet have desired more evident progress, 
and warmer tokens of interest from those upon whom 
the work was expended. A few have dared to say that 
honest purpose was but one factor in the problem, and 
that, till missionaries were grounded in some real 
knowledge of the character and spirit of the people 
among whom they were to labor, they would neither 
meet nor deserve success. Suggestion that the religions 
of the East had their share in the deepest truths that 
underlie the Christian faith, have met with small favor 
from the fervent sectary, who has been determined thai 
the unblessed heathen should accept the plan of salva- 
tion as developed to the English mind, and has dena- 
tionalized each convert as fast as made. 

To all who painfully wonder why they have failed, or 
who sigh for clearer understanding of methods which 
may hold a better progress, is commended the simple 
but most powerful words of Protap Chunder Mozoom- 
dar, which, in ‘‘ The Oriental Christ,’’* sounds the key- 
tone of all difficulty, past and present. Whoever turns 
these fascinating pages must see that Mr. Mozoomdar 
has answered every question, and that he that runs may 
read here the solution of every difficulty. In the pre- 
face he gives his reasons for having touched the subject 
at all, allows us to glance at some phases of his own ex- 
perience, told so humbly and gently that they go to the 
heart of every reader, and ends with a confession that 
may well be re-echood by the believer who counts him- 
self more really in the true fold. 

‘My aspiration,’’ he says, ‘‘has not been to speculate 
on Christ, but to be what Jesus tells us all to be. That 
labor, I know, will not end in this life ; and the goal as 
well as the prize is elsewhere. I shall be content. 
if what I say in these pages at all tend to give complete- 
ness to any man’s ideas of the life and ministry of Jesus 
Christ. I have set down these views without any preten- 
sion to scholarship. They are but the meditations of a 
heart which, without any human stimulus or guidance, 
long ago recognized its personal relationship to the soul 
and sympathy of Christ. In the midst of these crumbling 
systems of Hindu error and superstition ; in the midst of 
this self-righteous dogmatism and acrimonious contro- 
versy; in the midst of these cold, spectral shadows of 
transition, secularism, and agnostic doubt, to me Christ 
has been like the meat and drink of my soul. His influ- 





*THE ORIENTAL CHRIST. By P. C. Mazoomdar. 12mo, pp. 193, 
$1.50; George H. Ellis, Boston. - 
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ences have woven round me for the last twenty years or 
more, and, outside the fold of Christianity as I am, have 
formed a new fold wherein I find many besides myself. 

; . If my sentiments be found to correspond with 
those of others more advanced in the heavenly kingdom, 
if they strengthen and help any yet behind on the forward 
way, if they call forth more thought, higher aspiration, 
clearer faith, and purer character in any man, I will con- 
sider that as a grace and blessing of God upon this, my 
work of many long and anxious days.”’ 


The ‘ Introduction,’? which follows, contains the 
statement of the gradual ¢ evolution of the idea of Christ 
in the mind of Keshub Chunder Sen, and the present 
attitude of the Brahmo Somaj toward this Teacher, 
whom they claim as more truly theirs than the Western 
mind can often admit or comprehend. Then follows a 
reverent but careful analysis of this ‘‘ Oriental Christ,”’ 
and nothing more remarkable has been given in many 
years. It is a theological treatise so surcharged with 
devotion and passionate fervor as to shame the Western 
thinker who has rested chiefly in analysis and forgotten 
the deeper thoughts of a tender faith. The English 
of it is not less remarkable than the thought, being 
clear and simple, with the barest trace of idiom here 
and there to lend additional interest. The readers of 
THE CONTINENT who peruse this remarkable work 
will instinctively recall the fine poem with which the 
Christmas number opened. The ‘‘ Hapi,’’ who is 
looked for there and the Coming One of the Bramo 
Somaj, have surely enough resemblance to our Messiah 
at least to give us pause that we may reflect on the 
possible relationship. The thirteen chapters are 
crowded with suggestion. The bigot may shrink from 
certain presentations of thought, ‘but the heart of all 
faith is in the words of this man, who, though he 
counts himself alien, is a truer disciple than most of 
those the churches hold. It broadens the field of vision 
immeasurably. It shows the common ground on which 
all true souls may meet. It is noble seed, and the har- 
vest to come must be as noble. 


Justin McCarthy, which have not 
received in this country the attention they really deserve, 
have been translated into Swedish, and published at 
Stockholm. 


THE December number of The Wheelman, which has 
combined forces with Outing, is admirable, both in text 
and illustrations, and is indispensable to every lover of 
“the merry machine’’ and its first cousin, the modern 
canoe. 


THE novels of Mr. 


THE Magazine of American History for December has 
some capital papers on ‘‘Christmas Time in Colonial 
America,’’ Mr. John Esten Cooke contributing one on 
the holiday in Old Virginia, which has several attrac- 
tive illustrations. 


‘“*Mr. CLARK RUSSELL,”’ writes Mr. Smalley, in a recent 
letter, has collected into a volume, entitled ‘‘Round the 
Galley Fire,’”’ the spirited sketches of sea life which he 
has been contributing during the past twelvemonth to a 
daily journal in London. Some of his best work is to be 
found in these papers. 


OnE honest publisher is reported in Edinburgh, in the 
person of Mr. David Douglas, who has brought out a 
reprint of Mr. George William Curtis’s books, and who 
has actually sent a pecuniary acknowledgment, this fact 
being stated in Harper’s Weekly. 


LittTEL.’s Living Age, which from the beginning has 
been of singularly even excellence, is just entering upon 
its 160th volume, with no reason, save the very distant 


one of an international copyright, why it should not con- 
tinue indefinitely its always satisfactory selections. 


THE acceptance of a title by Tennyson, can be nothing 
but a source of vexation to his American friends, the 
poet of any country, if a genuine one, being infinitely 
above any peer. To the outsider such acceptance seems 
a painful lowering of his real position, but it is only 
another testimony to ‘chow every Englishman loves a 
lord’? :. + 


BULWER’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY has eight divisions, the 
headings being ‘‘Childhood,’’ ‘‘School,’’ ‘‘College,”’ 
‘*Wanderjahr,”’ ‘‘ Single Life,’’ ‘‘ Unprofessional Author- 
ship,’’ ‘‘Matrimony and Professional Authorship,’’ and 
‘*Continuance of Literary and Commencement of Parlia- 
mentary Life.’’ The record ends with the year 1832. 


‘* ELstz’s NEw RELATIONS,” a reprobably expected by 
the thousands who have followed her fortunes through the 
series of Elsie books. In the face of such popularity the 
critic is dumb. The books are not literature, but they 
are harmless and inoffensive, and this isa mercy. Why 
they are popular passes professional understanding, but 
that they are must be pleasing to both author and pub- 
lishers. (16mo, pp. 324, $1.25; Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


Dr. Titus Munson Coan shows no diminution in the 
skill and care with which he has thus far edited the ad- 
mirable series of ‘‘ Topics of the Time.’’ The fifth and 
sixth numbers are ‘‘ Questions of Belief,’ and ‘ Art and 
Literature,’’ the selections for the latter, including arti- 
cles by Professor Blackie and other equally well-known 
authorities, while for the former the most important article 
is by Vernon Lee, on ‘‘ The Responsibilities of Unbelief.’’ 
(Paper, 25 cents each; G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


Every boy who a year or more ago waited eagerly for 
St. Nicholas to bring him a fresh instalment of ‘‘ The Re- 
collections of a Drummer-Boy,”’ will hail the pretty 
volume in which their author, the Rev. Harry M. Keiffer, 
has arranged them. There is considerable revision and 
enlargement, but the spirit of the fascinating yet most 
faithful sketches remains the same, and it is a book in 
which not only recreation but accurate historical know- 
ledge of the era we are all forgetting is to be gained. 
(Cloth, 16mo, illustrated, pp. 332, $1.25; James R. Osgood 
& Co., Boston.) 


‘““THE FORGING OF THE ANCHOR,”’ the most famous, 
probably, of Sir Samuel Ferguson’s poems, with some 
twenty illustrations, and bound in the favorite small 
quarto form, comes from Cassell & Co. Many of the 
illustrations are spirited and pleasing, and the poem has 
the true ring of work and adventure. ($2.50.) Still 
another Christmas gift-book, ‘‘Songs and Scenes From 
Faust,’’ with fringed and illuminated cover and many 
illustrations, comes from Estes & Lauriat, and is of suffi- 
cient merit to have place even when the holiday season 
has ended. ($1.50.) 


A RAMBLING and inconsequent little book, ‘‘Sea-Sick- 
ness ; Its Cause, Nature and Prevention Without Medicine 
or Change in Diet,’’ holds Mr. William Hudson’s ‘‘Scien- 
tific and Practical Solution of the Problem.’’ His solu- 
tion seems to be the entire relaxation of mind and body— 
literally so, for the latter, which is to include absolute 
disregard for the centre of gravity. The body is to follow 
the motion of the vessel, and directions for attaining the 
proper want of balance in one’s own room, before begin- 
ning the voyage, are given minutely. (16mo, pp. 136, 
$1.25 ; 8. E. Cassino & Co., Boston.) - 


‘*PLyMOUTH PuLPIT”’ sends out a voice no less stirring 
and full of power than in earlier years, and Mr. Beecher’s 
ripened thought makes the volumes in which the new 
issue has already taken shape, a valuable addition to any 
library. Those who fancy him less incisive than of old 
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will find in the number for November 21 ‘‘ The Science of 
Right Living,” one of the most practical yet most inspir- 
ing sermons ever given by him, and the best exponent of 
the quick sympathy and deep understanding of human 
weakness and need that characterize in so marked a de- 
gree all his later work. (Fords, Howard & Hulbert, Pub- 
lishers. ) 

NEw editions of old favorites seem to be the order of the 
day with all publishers rather than the flood of books 
which marked the holiday season of 1882-83, and among 
one of the most welcome of such reprints is a three- 
volumed edition of ‘‘The Spectator,’’ from George Rout- 
ledge & Sons. The sub-title fully describes its plan, ‘“‘A 
New Edition, Reproducing the Original Text, Both as 
First Issued and as Corrected by its Authors. With Intro- 
duction, Notes and Index, by Henry Morley.” Professor 
Morley is a profound authority in English literature, and 
the edition is an inexpensive and valuable addition to any 
library. (Three vols., cloth, 12mo, per set, $3.75.) 


Mr. W1iLi1aM Morris, it is said, ‘‘ has not yet found it 
convenient to answer the question addressed to him in 
the public press as to the division of profits between him- 
self and his workmen, to whom, as producers, he, as 
treasurer of the Democratic Federation, declares all 
profit to be due. So we are still at a loss whether or 
not he is to be classed with the ‘‘ handful of marauders ”’ 
who wrong the toiling millions. Nor has he condescended 
to notice the complaints of his audiences at Oxford and 
Wimbledon who were induced to attend a lecture on art, 
and forced to sit through a discourse in favor of Social- 
ism. Several persons have written to say that they were 
drawn to the lecture under a false pretence, but Mr. Mor- 
ris does not consider an accusation of obtaining hearers 
by false pretences worthy of refutation.”’ 


Mrs. ALEXANDER’s recent novel, ‘‘The Executors,”’ 
lately issued in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour ”’ series, has less than 
usual of the familiar charm that has held the reader for 
many years. Her hero and heroine may always be taken 
for granted, as surely as those of Miss Warner. It is Dr. 
Brooke, in this case, who is soldierly and dark and indif- 
ferent to womankind in general, and who, once violently 
in love, defeats all plots and conquers every obstacle to 
his union with ‘‘Stasie Verner.”” What these obstacles 
are the reader must discover, though the surprise of find- 
ing Mrs. Alexander dealing in subtle poisons, compounded 
by an equally subtle and unpleasant East Indian, almost 
forces one to divulge the whole plot. The reader is sure 
of entertainment, though the story is slightly below the 
usual grade of Mrs. Alexander’s work. (16mo, pp. 558, 
$1.00; Henry Holt & Co.) 


In his book on ‘‘ Mexico and the Mexicans, or Notes of 
Travel in the Winter and Spring of 1883,’? Howard Conk- 
ling has gathered a good deal of information, such as the 
average reader will be glad to obtain. In addition to 
notes of journeyings are valuable chapters on agriculture, 
commerce, mining, and the railroads of that neighboring 
country in which Americans are becoming more and more 
interested. The chapter on Mexican history is a com- 
pendium of the past, and elsewhere there are statistics 
and facts which show the real condition of things up to 
date, in that unstable land of which we really know so 
little. If Mr. Conkling has failed to describe things in 
the most graphic manner, he has quick observation and 
seizes upon the most salient points, whether it be regard- 
ing domestic habits or out-of-door life. There is a good 
account of his ascent of Popocatepetl, and a chapter on 
‘*Serpent-worship”’ which will attract all who are de- 
sirous of investigating the primitive myths of the race. 
(8vo, pp. 298, $1.50; Taintor Brothers; Merrill & Co., 
New York.) 


Mr. E. P. Roe’s latest novel. ‘‘His Sombre Rivals,”’ 
has had the usual fortune of his stories, the first edition 





being one of 25,000 copies. It is marked by his usual 
characteristics. Mr. Roe’s descriptive passages being al- 
ways stronger and better than his conversations, which 
are often priggish and sometimes utterly unnatural. But 
he has marked power in straightforward and spirited nar- 
rative, and this has never been shown to better advantage 
than in the description of the first battle of Bull Run, and 
various passages of army life. Their accuracy from a — 
military point of view is vouched for by Col. H. C. Has- 
brouck, Commandant at West Point, and many of them 
are the authors personal reminiscences. There are two 
heroes, one of whom becomes the husband of the pretty 
heroine, and is killed in battle. The other one is a noble 
and manly lover, better worth affection than the first, but 
the way in which he finally makes the young widow, in- 
sane from grief, his wife, is not only offensive to good 
taste, but illegal as well. Asa whole, however, the book 
has far more distinct literary merit than its predecessors. 
(12mo, pp. 387. $1.50; Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


AN unobtrusive and dainty little volume, likely to be 
overlooked in the mass of holiday books, is ‘‘ Abelard and 
Heloise, A Medieval Romance, with the Letters of Hel- 
oise ; Edited by Abby Sage Richardson,’’ whose delicate 
taste and touch have never shown to moxe advantage than 
in her introduction to this record of human passion and 
human sorrow. The career of the two is lightly but 
carefully sketched, each line telling its own story, and the 
genuine man, hard, self-seeking, merciless under all the 
cover of sanctity, stands out as never before. It is not 
in point of fact the story of two lovers. It is the story of 
one. It is Heloise only who owned ‘a devotion without 
limits, a love without thought of self, a loyalty without 
shadow of turning.’’ The man sought his own salvation 
first and always, as is the habit of man, even in this better 
day. The woman, as is also still her habit, cared solely 
and only for his, and, mistaken as such deyotion often is, 
it holds larger portions of the divine in its composition 
than the more guarded thought of less unselfish souls. 
But the story is as alive to-day as in its own time—its pity 
and pathos are as fresh as then, and for both the lovers 
can be only the judgment which ends Mrs. Richardson’s 
tender and most charming introduction: ‘‘The largest. 
heart, O Cleon, is that which only one can rest on or im- 
press ; the purest is that which dares call itself impure ; 
the kindest is that which strikes rather at its own inhu- 
manity than that of another.’’ (16mo, pp. 144, $1.25; 
James R. Osgood & Co.) 


A VERY amusing parody on the Shapira MS. has been 
published: by Karl Maria Seyppel, a young Dusseldorf 
painter, and a pupil of Kraus, and it is described in full 
by a Tribune correspondent : 


‘** According to a grave and even pathetic preface, this volume, 
the sole example of ancient Egyptian illustrated literature which 
has come down to us, was discovered just after the Battle of Tel- 
el-Kebir by a savant who noticed some strange characters on a 
slab under the head of a sleeping guardsman, and who took his 
opportunity, and dug underneath this stony pillow, until he dis- 
covered this illustrated MS. of the year 1302 B. C. Its cover is 
of brown sackcloth, so much torn and raveled at the edges that 
it seems as though it could hardly hold together: but happily a 
coarse green string binds the leaves firmly to one another, and 
is itself preserved by a broad seal of green wax, having an un- 
couth impression of the head of ‘“‘ Konig Ruppsippos.’’ The 
sides are provided with faded leather strings in the last stage of 
decay. The whole thing looks as though it had been dug up out 
of the earth, which, indeed, is what is pretended. The leaves of 
the volume itself are made to imitate papyrus, their edges are 
worn and rubbed, and the surface of them is stained and dis- 
colored as though by all the juices of the earth, and all the waters 
of the Nile. Divers comical Egyptian stories are told in verse, 
and the illustrations with their combination of modern humor 
and ancient form are exceedingly laughable. Professor Ebers 


and other Egyptologists helped the author and artist in his 
work.” 
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THE following rules will govern correspondence designed for 
this department, and readers are cordially invited to contribute 
either questions or answers, always bearing in mind the fact 
that, while a score of communications may be received, only one 
can ordinarily be published : . 
1—Letters designed for it should be distinctly marked with an 


interrogation point above the address upon the envelope in 
which they are sent. 

2—The full name and address of the writer must accompany 
each inquiry; not for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith. 

8—Each inquiry must be written on a separate piece of paper. 

4—In answering inquiries always refer to the number of the 
query, and not to the number or page of the magazine. 

5—Answers may be by members of the editorial staff or from 
other sources, in which latter case the initials, name or nom 
de plume of the author will be affixed. 

6—Under answers the bracketed figures refer to the number of 
the original question. 


Questions. 
(Continued from No. 90.) 

112—Have “‘ nose-rings’’ ever been worn as ornaments by 
women of civilized nations ? M. K. 

Not so far as known to the editor, unless “‘ civilized ”’ 
be taken as a relative term. For instance, Rebecca was 
no doubt civilized as compared with her sisters of neigh- 
boring wild tribes when the ‘‘ear-ring was put on her face ”’ 
(See Gen. xxiv. 47), or, as it will read in the revised version, 
‘‘nose-ring.’’ This ring was in fact a wedding-ring, and 
still serves its purpose among the Arabs. Probably if the 
fashion were set in the proper quarters, nose-rings would 
become popular among the civilized nations of to-day. 


113—How did the notion originate of carrying a ‘* pocket- 
piece ’’ for luck ? M. I, X. 

Probably from an old English superstition to the effect 
that unless a halfpenny, or some other small coin, were 
kept in the purse the Devil would get in. These coins 
were as a farther precaution sometimes marked with a 
cross, which, of course, left the Devil no show at all. 
The wish to keep the Devil out was not, it would seem, 
based upon any special objection to his presence, but upon 
a wholesome fear that the purse would never be full of 
money if he once made a lodgement there. Modern 
science has modified this absurd superstition to the ex- 
tent that we now know that his majesty has no trouble 
in effecting a lodgement, no matter how plethoric the 
purse may be. 


114—Waar is known of the origin of skating ? D. E. 

It probably originated among the Scandinavians, who 
long ago used skates made of bone. Skates of this mate- 
rial have been found in England. Iron skates are sup- 
posed to be a Dutch invention, and a letter was recently 
published claiming that one Thomas King introduced the 
art into England in 1790. If this is true at all, it probably 
refers merely to the introduction of iron or steel skates. 


115—Can you tell me where to go in New York for art needle- 
work materials, as well as completed designs ? 
C. L. N., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The question may be answered, so far as one source of 
supply is concerned, by a letter from an artist just received 
by the editor: ‘‘ Taste for the fine arts has, within a com- 


paratively short period, spread itself so generally that we 
can hardly consider it confined to the grand arts, painting 
and sculpture. Ornamental needle-work has taken its 
place as an essential unit in decoration. It is well for 
those who can relieve the prosiness of the needle’s use, and 
can delight the mind and the eye by weaving into bright 
fabrics the lovely and graceful forms of flower and bird. 
Nowhere can so much of this fairy work be found, in such 
variety and with such lavishness of rich and varied mate- 
rial, as in the city of New York. Here are seen plushes 
of the richest and daintiest colors, with every hue of satin, 
silk, and lighter textures, wrought with filaments of gold 
and silver, silk and wool. ; 

‘A recent visit to one of the art-rooms of especial excel- 
lence, that of Miss 8. M. Birch, on Broadway, just below 
Union Square, showed some of the choicest specimens of 
this bewitching handiwork ; designs for screens, mirrors, 
mantle-lambrequins, table and piano-scarfs, besides num- 
berless smaller objects which we have come to look upon 
as essential to the cheerfulness of our apartments. My 
attention was especially attracted to a sofa-cushion of 
velvet wrought upon purple plush, with traceries of gold ; 
an exquisite design of water lilies on black plush, and a 
wonderfully successful representation of Scotch thistles.”’ 


116—WHERE can I find the story of the Willow Pattern Plate, 
and is there any poetical version of the same? N. T. A. 

1. The story of the Willow Pattern may be found in 
Littell’s Living Age, one of the earlier volumes. We 
are unable at present to give page and volume. It has, 
been published in various forms since, but none of the 
catalogues contain the desired information. Perhapssome 
reader can htlp us. 2. We never heard of a poetical ver- 
sion, save in the original Chinese, unless the following 
is referred to, which is hardly long enough to be called a 
poem, and which is intended, according to tradition, to 
be repeated to a child who is about to eat his dinner from 
a blue-china plate : 

**Two pigeons flying high ; 
A little vessel passing by ; 
A bridge with three men or with four ; 
A Chinese mansion with an open door ; 
A tree with thirty apples on ; 
And with a fence, this ends my song.’’ 


117—I am puzzled to know how to pronounce “ wind”’ in ex- 
pressions common among the poets and elsewhere—“ to wind 
the horn,” ‘“‘ winding the horn,’ etc. The best authorities seem 
to favor the long sound for the ‘‘i,’”’? but here is good old Sir 
Walter saying : 

** But scarce again his horn he wound, 
When lo! forth starting at the sound, *’ etc., etc. 
Is Sir Walter wrong ? RoxBury. 

Yes, he is wrong—he should have made it winded, even 
if he had to make it rhyme with ‘‘descinded.’’ You 
wind (short i) your horn ; in other words, you blow it. 


118—TuHeERrE is a family feud in the house of Forbes. Shall we 
pronounce our family name in one syllable, Forbs ; or shall we 
make two of it, Forb-es? SEVERAL OF THEM. 

Well, now, do you know, we do not like to interfere in a 
strictly family quarrel of this kind. Personally, we have 
always found acquaintances of the name satisfied with 
only one syllable, but there is a section of the family 
which insists on two, and quotes as its authority the 
descendants of the Clan Forbes, who insist that the name 
was originally MacFurbis (necessarily two syllables). It 
is a matter which van only be settled according to per- 
sonal preference. Take your choice, either is correct—if 
you only think so. 


H .Y. §.—You will probably find in ‘‘New England 
Bird Life,” by W. A. Stearns, all that you want to know 
about the birds of your locality. You are a little South 
of New England, it is true, but the ornithology is practi- 
cally the same. The work named has been edited by Dr, 
Elliott Coues, an authority on the subject. 





IN LIGHTER VEIN—BOOKS 


RECEIVED. 





IN LIGHTER VEIN. 


Two Views of Kris. 
SALLY’S (ASTHETIC). 
Old Kris is coming to our house ; 
He’ll come as sly as any mouse, 
Adown the chimney creeping. 
He’ll bring us dolls and fancy things 
Tied up with red and yellow strings ; 
And picture-books and finger-rings, 
And leave them while we ’re sleeping. 


He’ll bring a pretty Christmas Tree, 
Trimmed just as nice as it can be, 
With birds and boats and fishes ; 
He’1l fill our stockings full 0’ toys, 
Of cats and dogs and girls and boys, 
And never make a bit o’ noise 
While settin’ out the dishes. 


I know he’!1 bring wus all o’ this, 
Now, isn’t he a good Old Kris? 


FLORRIE’S (EPICUREAN).. 


Oh yes! I know, he came last year, 
With painted sleigh and tiny deer, 
And lots o’ bells a-jingling ; 
He drove right o’er the kitchen shed ; 
But we were all so snug in bed, 
We didn’t hear, but papa said 
He heard him on the shingling. 


You ought to’ve seen the things he brought ! 
You ’d never guess ; I really thought 
’Twould take a week to count ’em ; 
Such piles o’ nuts—a barrel or more! 
And candy ’nough to fill a store, 
And apples ’thout a speck of core, 
Because they ’re made without ’em. 


I think he’s just the dearest dear— 
I hope he’ll bring us more this yeax. 
J. B. BELL. 


Alphabet.—(After Praed.) 

«(Dedicated with much warmth to many of our book-reviewers, and to 
most of our news-reporters.) 

A was an Author, whose art was traduced, 

B was the Book which his brains had produced ; 

C was a Critic—and—must € be said ? 

D was the Devil that dwelt in his-head. 

E was the Envy that made him complain, 

F was the Fame he could never attain. 

G was a Goose, and that critic had shorn it, 

H was his Hand, and her quills did adorn it. 

I was Intolerance, judging him wise ; 

J was his Justice, that blinded it’s eyes. 

K was his Knowledge of technical rule ; 

L was his Lingo, and that of his school. 

M is the Mimicry, branding our nation ; 

N is our National brand: news sensation. 

O is an Ocean of critical sallies ; 

P is our Press, which is flooded with malice. 

Q are the Questions it plies without quarter, through 

R, this Republic’s rude rack the reporter*—whew ! 

8 is a Shame so few suff’rers have licked him ; 

T are the Truths (?) he can tear from his victim. 

U —where’s the U’s in reporters and critics’ isms ? 

V is their Venom, that passes their witticisms. 

W’s the Worid, and its writers, who ’ve cust with em; 

X, the eXceptional critics who ’re just to them. 

Y is a Yearning to brain ’em and marrow ’em. : 

Z are the Zulus—why might not these arrow them ? 

& —and—but no; ranker shafts could not harrow them ! 

AARON. 





* NOTE.—Spanish inquisitors’ racks were no tauter. —Ugh ! 


*398, $1.50; D. Appleton & Co. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADE. 
Nature, Illustrated. 
Paris and New York. 


Being Poems and Pictures of Life and 
4to, pp. 192, $3.00; Cassell & Company, London, 


NOTES ON NIAGARA. Illustrated paper. 4to, pp. 184; R. Lespinasse, 
Chicago. 


LITTLE FOLKS. A Magazine for the Young. 
Cassell & Co., New York. 


TREES. And How to Paint Them in Water Colors. By W. H. J. 
Boo. With Eighteen Colored Plates and Numerous Wood Engravings. 
$2.50 ; Cassell & Co., London, Paris and New York. 


JINGLES AND JOYS. For Wee Girls and Boys. 
4to, pp. 159, $1.50; Cassell & Co. 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Mrs. Helen W. Pierson. 
Routledge & Sons. 


4to, pp. 379, $1.75. 


By Mary D. Brine. 


In Words of One Syllable. By 
Square 12mo, boards, pp. 148, $1.00; George 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. From this World to that which is to 
Come. By John Bunyan. With a Memoir and Notes. By George 
Offor. Illustrated with 110 Designs by J. D. Watson. Boards. 4to, pp. 
407, $1.50; George Routledge & Sons. 


GEORGE ELIOT. A Critical Study of Her Life, Writings and Philoso- 
phy. By George Willis Cooke. 12mo, pp. 437, $2.00 ; James R. Osgood 
& Co., Boston. 


ABELARD AND HELOISE. A Medizval Romance. 
of Heloise. Edited by Abby Sage Richardson. 
James R. Osgood & Co., Boston. 


RED LETTER DAYS ABROAD. 
tions. 


With the Letters 
16mo, pp. 144, $1.25; 


By John L. Stoddard. 
8vo, pp. 202, $5.00; James R. Osgood & Co. 


NIGHTS WITH UNCLE REMUS. Myths and Legends of the Old Plan- 
tation. By Joel Chandler Harris. 12mo, pp. 416. $2.00; James R. 
Osgood & Co. 


VAGABONDIA, A Love Story. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
pp. 302, $1.50; James R. Osgood & Co. 


THE COURSE OF EMPIRE. 


With Illustra- 


12mo, 


Outlines of the Chief Political Changes in 
the History of the World. Arranged by Centuries. With variorium Il- 
lustrations. By Charles Gardner Wheeler. 8vo, pp. 459, $2.00; James 
R. Osgood & Co. 


UNDERGROUND CITY, Or The Child of the Cavern. 
Translated by W. H. G. Kingston. 
Coates, Philadelphia. 


OREGON. The Struggle for Possession. By William Barrows. Ameri- 
can Commonwealths. 16mo, pp. 363, $1.25; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
HISTORICAL HANDBOOK OF ITALIAN SCULPTURE. By Charles C. 


Perkins. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 432, $4.00; Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 


ARIUS THE LIBYAN. 


By Jules Verne. 
12mo, pp. 246, $1.25; Porter & 


An Idyl of the Primitive Church. 12mo, pp. 
THE Story OF My HEART. 


My Autobiography. 
fries. 


16mo, pp. 144, $1.00 ; Roberts Brothers. 
MARIA EDGEWORTH. By Helen Zimmern. 
Series. 16mo, pp. 305, $1.00; Roberts Brothers, 


A RounpD DOZEN. 
Roberts Brothers. 


FIRELIGHT STORIES. By Louise Chandler Moulton. 
16mo, pp. 232, $1.25; Roberts Brothers. 


KITTYLEEN. By Sophie May. Flaxie Frizzle Stories. 
207, 75 cents; Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

A CLASSIFIED AND DESCRIPTIVE DIRECTORY TO THE CHARITABLE 
AND BENEFICENT SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS OF THE CITY OF NEW 
York. Published for the Charity Organization Society of the City of 
New York. Square 16mo, pp. 169, $1.00; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. 

HISTORY OF CHARLES XII., King of Sweden. 
Classic Series. 


By Richard Jef- 
‘*Famous Women’’ 


By Susan Coolidge. 16mo, pp. 298, $1.50; 


Illustrated. 


18mo, pp. 


By M. de Voltaire. 
16mo. pp. 352, $1.00; Roberts Brothers. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. A Taie. By Oliver Goldsmith. With 
Illustrations by William Mulready, R.A. Classic Series. 16mo, pp. 267, 
$1.00; Roberts Brothers. 


THE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL—NO. 11. Comprising New and Popu- 
lar Readings, Recitations, etc. Edited by Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker, 
Vice-President of the National School of Elocution and Oratory. Paper, 
pp. 200, 35 cents ; National School of Oratory, Philadelphia. 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER. A Manual of Typography, containing 
Practical Directions for Managing all Departments of a Printing Office, 
as well as Complete Instructions for Apprentices, with Several Useful 
Tables, Numerous Schemes for Imposing Forms of Every Variety, Hints 
to Authors, etc. By Thomas Mackellar, Ph.D. 14th edition, 12mo, 
pp. 383, $1.50; MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan, Philadelphia. 

THE BEAR WORSHIPERS OF YEZO, and the Island of Karafuto (Sag- 
halin), Or the Adventures of the Jewett Family and their Friend Oto 


Nimbo. By Edward Greey. 180 Illustrations. Square, 8vo, pp. 304, 
1.75; Lee & Shepard. 


New York, January 2. 1884. 








